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BURGER AND HIS TRANSLATORS. 
experimentum in corpore vili, Alas for poets! how often they ma 

e over their translators’ neglect of the alchemist’s maxim. hone. 

indeed their native lead is wondrously commuted into sterling gold, 
but far more often is the nobler metal debased or exhaled, and nothing 
left but a caput mortuum. Upon their choicest chef-d’auvre the merest tyro 
in metre feels free to try his hand. The bald literal version, forced into 
rhyme and rhythm at the expense of order and idiom ; the loose para- 
phrase, puerile or bombastic ; the elegant imitation, smooth as ice, and 
as cold,—these are but a few of the disguises under which a poet may see 
vanish all the fire and life of his cherished ideal. 

The privciples of translation are laid down with masterly common 
sense by Johnson, in his brief comment upon Dryden’s axiom—* Transla- 
tion is not 20 loose as pe nor so close as metapbrase.”’ But it 
is very bard to hit the happy mean. The one quality indispensable to suc- 
cess is most frequently dispensed with. The translator must bimself be 
@ poet. He must possess the genius without which any knowledge of 
language, any ear for cadence, is merely wasted. His workmanship 
should never betray itself. The version should read like an original. It 
should be the poem which the translator would have written had he been 
inspired with the author’s train of thought, and equally familiar with the 
local i ry incidentul to the tale. Such, in fact, has partly become 
his actual position. He has the story, the characters, the scenery, the 
metaphors. He must rve them unaltered. In all these things the 
author is greater than he. Offered to him also are probably a peculiar 
stanza, rhythm, and style. Upon these he must exercise a critical dis- 
cretion, and before adopting the mode or cadence of any foreign lan- 
guage, he must carefully weigh both the powers and the needs of his 
own. 


Thus, while the h of most other countries is fruitful in double 
rhymes, in English “y are comparatively rare. Musical and pathetic in 
some short pieces, and in the hands of a master like Moore, they pall 
upon the ear in } compositions, and are apt to betray the writer into 
some affectation. They easily become grotesque, as in Hudibras, or 
vulgar, as in many a comic song. They lead to an effeminate use of 
participles, and to the euene of new and fantastic words. Worst of all, 
they continually tempt a laxity of rhyme positively offensive to the ear. 
Even in Wordsworth’s short ballad of Ellen Irwin—written, we may ob- 
serve, in the same stanza as Biirger’s Lenore—there occur the rhymes, 
travelling—javelin ; Ellen—repelling ; incessant—crescent ; telling— 
Ellen ; and deface it—hic jace. Our translators will be wise to forego 
in this respect the luxury of their originals. 

In ballad poetry especially, the form of versification is a matter of 
much importance. Not only does its simplicity favour the use of idioms 
which can only be rendered by analogy, but beside this every people has 
its own style—we might call it tune—of ballad ; and by preserving the 
mode of one coun n the language of another, we may easily deprive 
the song of all itsdistinctive character. We must set the words to our 
own air, or it will be no longer a ballad. Every one knows our old Eng- 
lish strain :— 

The Percy out of Northumberland, 
And a vow to God made he— 
& measure very eimple in its requirements, yet susceptible of infinite 
modulation, and capable of ex; ng every variety of emotion. We 
much doubt whether it can be improved upon. 

Bitirger’s Lenore bas always been a favourite pitce de résistance with 

verse translators. The legend itself, so vividly conceived, so pictu- 
resquely told, would be sure to take root in the poetry of every country. 
The music which — it throughout enbances its fascination. 
From first to last there is scarcely a stanza in which the sense is not 
echoed by the sound. The drums and-weleome shouts of the returning 
espairing moans of the forlorn maiden ; the tramp of her 

lover’s horse ; the sounding gallop “—— + the night ; the tolling bells 
; of the tres from the place 

of doom ; halloo of the ghostly rider; the w nling donee ond = 
Sutiiy Howls of Goahanshyens these sound u e ear ina way 


few detached stanzas will exhibit Mr. Pye’s manner :— 
Lénore wakes from dreams of dread 
At the rosy dawn of day— 
“ Art thou false, or art thou dead? 
William, wherefore this delay ?” 
* * ~ * * 
“Mother, what is endless bliss ? 
Endless pain what, mother, tell? 
All my Heaven was William’s kiss, 
William’s loss is all my Hell.” 
. * * * 
“« Who shall tend thy nuptial bower? 
Who thy nuptial couch shall spread ?” 
“ Silent, cold, and small our bower ; 
Formed of planks our Baptial bed.” 


* 


“ Fears my love! the moon shines clear! 
Swift the course of death is sped ! 
Does my love the dead now fear ?” 
“ No, ah no! why name the dead ?” 

Little of Btirger as is to be found in Pye, there is still less in the Hon. 
W. R. Spencer, the same gentleman who, in the Rejected Addresses, sings 
the charms of “ fair Lady Elizabeth Mugg.” His stanzas are heavy and 
sluggish, and ionally inel t. As, for example :— 

From visions of disastrous love, 
Leonora starts at break of day— 
“ How long, my Wilhelm, wilt thou rove? 
Does death or falsehood cause thy stay ?” 





* * * * 
Forward the obedient phantoms push, 
(as if to the pit of the Opera) 


Their trackless footsteps rustle near, 
In sound like autumn winds that rush 

Through withered oak or beech-tree sere. 
With lightning’s force their courser flies, &c., &c. 

But Lady Diana Beauclere’s illustrations give a value to Mr. Spencer’s 
volume which it could never have acquired from his poetry. In the first 
of her four designs, Wilhelm is looking down from horseback upon Leo- 
nora, and urging her to the fatal flight ; there is a strange mournful pity 
in his countenance, in hers a mixture of wonder and trustfulness. In the 
second he is challenging the funeral train, while the maiden presses her 
head upon his shoulder in fear, but still looks into his eyes with the most 
confiding devotion. Then we have the horse at full gallop, with the 
spectres of the gibbet pe | round, and Leonoraclinging to her lover 
in the very agony of dread. In the last plate, terror has passed into 
apathy, and the maid is slipping from the horse into the open grave, 
while her companion, half changed into a skeleton, poises aloft his rath- 
less weapon. Each of the four designs seems to us to achieve the very 
difficult task of satisfying the imagination. 

This is more than we can say of Retzsch, who appears to have been 
deserted by his usual inspiration in illustrating this ballad. His Leo- 
nora is insipid ; his spectres are grotesque rather than terrible, remind- 
ing one of the stage properties for Der Freyschutz. An English version 
is attached to the plates, literal to baldness, but sadly devoid of Biir- 
ger’s spirit. The translator adopts the original stanza. As thus :— 

“ Ah, mother, mother, gone is gone, 
e shall ne’er 





Sure death were now a welcome boon ; 
Oh ! had I ne’er been born ! 

No more I'll bear the hateful light, 

Sink, sink my soul in endless night! 

Sure heaven no mercy knows ; 

Ab me! what endless woes!” 

We now approach a very pretty volume, a recent translation by a 
lady, richly and beavily bound, printed in all the dignity of black-letter, 
and adorned by the pencil of Maclise. But here again the illustrations 
scarcely reach the mark: Leonora is plain and affected; there is a 
coxcombry about her lover, especially in the funeral scene, which is 
es comic ; and the phantoms excite no terror. In her preface, 

iss Cameron expresses a laudable desire “not only to exhibit the spi- 


pon 
the realization of the story. To feel the fall effect of | rit, but to follow, where possible, the very words of Biirger.” Of certain 


greatl 
the balled {¢ must be recited aloud. No wonder that it should have at- 
tracted the genius of a musician, and inspired a symphony. 
Bat these merits vastly increase the difficulty of rendering it into 
indeed true, as poe translators have ob- 


other not unkoown translators, she says that “ —— is forgotten, while 
sone and Taylor mp the a a .~ ae — ina = 

ion which shall be ly good, Biirger mu t throughout. We 
concur, and turn hopefully to that offered by Miss Cameron, She be- 





another language. It is 
served, that the similarity of English and German in some degree facili- 


gins, we are pleased to find, in our old Eoglish measure :— 


NEW YORK, sATURDAY, MAY 29, 1868. 
tates the task ; but this very similarity may become a source of error. Leonora ream 
L I vl 3B BR A viv Uv BR B ry What is poetical in one, may in the other be prosaic or puerile. Thus Starts hen tee 
we are disposed to agree with an early translator, that the use of merely “ My William, art thou false or slain ? 
— imitative og such ~ kling kling,” may in our tongue be easily O William, why delay ?” 
carried too far, so as to degrade a poem into a nw jingle. Such a i 
THE LITTLE SLEEPER. cuunith Gage Mie, Spence, 16 en a poe ial ‘aan-ende, . pinion pare ater it also prosaic. But alas! our authoress soon for- 
She sleeps ; but the soft breath tion of the original’measure is very apt to be attained at the cost of the “The ‘ k of strife at last is done : 
No longer stirs her golden hair, trausiator’s idiom. Perhaps no version yet made is entirely free from one re ‘God Y said man ~ brid : 
The robber hand of Death or other of these defects. “ Welcome, loved comers fees the war ” 
Has stolen thither unaware ; Eight published translations, and one in manuscript, are now lying Parents and children cried. : 
The lovely edifice before us, and there doubtless exist many others, buried in the volumes | Sweet, possibly, but not Biirger’s. 
Is still as beautiful and fair, of ancient magazines or enshrined in their authors’ scrutoires. The ear- . 5a Be 
But mournfully we miss liest we have met with appeared first in 1786, and was reprinted ten years — — a “> Heaven? 
The gentle habitant that sojourned there. later, with illustrations by the celebrated Blake. Mr. J. T. Stanley, the To te Willow ‘hata ety Wieven: 
author, tells us in his preface that, disapproving “ a supernatural inter- Without him, that’s my Hell porns 
With stealthy pace he crept, ference inconsistent with our ideas of a just and benevolent Deity,” he 7 3 
To the pone A arnt where it lay— has ventured to alter the catastrophe of the story. Of course this dis- “Come death, come death, I loathe my life, 
That angel-thing—and slept, of Mr. J. T. Stanley. He has taken many other liberties. His Wil- My hope is in death’s gloom : 
And whispered it to come away ; iam is made to bespeak the funeral processicn in this mild and melliflu- My William’s gone, what's left on earth ? 
He broke the fairy lute ous fashion :— ould I were in his tomb! 
That light with laughter used to play, Sing on, that life is like a shade, The first stanza Miss Cameron considers the most touching expression 
And left all dull and mute A tale that’s told, or flowers that fade ; of true love now extant. But we beg to absolve Biirger from the snap- 
The silver strings that tinkled forth so gay. Such strains will yield delight. pish that’s. Of the second he is entirely innocent. On coming to the 
And this is the new-fangled conclusion :— spectral ride, our authoress changes her measure, with, we fear, doubtful 
Then with his finger cold Wake, Leonora, wake to love ! success. Way, then, for the funeral ! 
He shut the glancing windows too ; For thee his choicest wre+ths he wove ; Vanished the hearse and ceased the song, 
With fringe of drooping gold, Death vainly aimed his dart. And at his word they rash along ; 
He darkened the small paues of blue. The past was all a dream ; she woke : With whirr, whirr, whirr, the funeral train, 
Sheer from the marble floor He brn b= by ng: s self that spoke, Close in the track all panting strain. 
He swept the flowers of crimson hue ; A - : - wa ear i And still hurrah ! tramp, t the ho: 
He cond the tory door," Aap-remeinne oon one wo me Weta, fa ratsioes en is mh 
") i ’ y ro e- . ’ 
And o'er the porch the rosy cur drow. light. But if this tailpiece is ludicrous, the frontispiece affords a good pit. a Lee eaves aint 
The angel-guest is gone, specimen of Blake’s balf crazy fancy. The horse of the legend is preter- « 
Upon the spoiler’s dark wing borne : naturally elongated, with fire streaming from bis hoofs and nostrils. Fast flew to left, fast flew to right, 
The road she journeys on , Hideous fleshly forms are rolling up through the broken ground, and Each object as it came in sight ; 
‘Wende eeamnane mihenh seers. others equally ghastly are looming aloft in the air; one cluster of mis- The mountains, bushes, 8, flew, 
To rain and decay shapen phantoms is dissolving into fire. Leonora’s expression is that of All mingled in the hurried view. 
The fairy palace now must turn terror passing into unconsciousness. « Dost f 
For the sun’s early ra: , This year, 1796, was prolific in versions. To Stanley succeeded Pye, The bm Sneek love} Py: moon shines clear ! 
Upon its walls and = shall not play, the laureat, Although making scarcely any attempt to give the won- Dost fear, mp child rueen) Oh no,” she eaid m 
- ~ Nor light its golden roof to-morrow morn,“ “~" drous refrains of the original, this translation is not devoid of spirit. A oe" wBut why not leave in peace the dead 2? 0.» as 


See here, see there, a ghastly sight, 
But dimly seen by pale oneal ! 
A felon to the wheel is bound, 

An airy rabble dance around. 


“ Ho, rabble, here, with me advance ! 
Come dance for us the nuptial dance. 
Close in our flying footsteps tread, 
Till we do mount the bridal bed.” 


And true h. For hoosh, hoosh, hoosh, 
As if a gust in -bush 

Through withered leaves and branches blew, 
Rustling was heard this airy crew. 

Not only the spirit but the very words of Biirger! This passage may 
be considered the touchstone of translators. In the version here quoted 
we have italicised the most flagrant departures from the original, but no 
variety of type could express the total absence of its spirit. e now 
pass on to certain Verse Translations from the German, published in 1847, 
among which is included one of this celebrated poem. Here, again, the 
author’s preface raised our expectations. No translation, he observes, 
can satisfy us which does not present all the original contains, and 
no more, in similar style and similar measure. e wish we could 
congratulate him upon his English equivalents for the sonorous cadences 
of Biirger. 

And hark, without ’tis trot, trot, trot, 
A horse-hoof clatters there ; 
And rattling off the aan got, 

And hark, and hark, the entrance bell 
Rings ting, ting, ting, she knows it well, 
And through the door’s thick boards 
Come plain and clear the words :— 


“ Holla! Holla! my love, undo.” 
* * * * 
“ Bat mf where is thy chamber, =y; 
And what is the make of thy bed ?” 
“ Small, still, and cool, far, far away, 
Six boards, and a foot and a head.” 
But we go on to the gallop :— 
Stilled was the aap. Me bier was gone, 
ate pone = k = wheels ; 
n came hurrying, hu ig on, 
Close to the tos To 
as bo ne a, = — and clang, 
n ong lop they onw: rang ; 
Mme 
And stones and splinters flew. 


On the left and right to the dazzled sight, 
Flew hill and dale and flood ; 
Flew right and left, and left and right, 
Village and town and wood. 
“‘ Dost fear, my dear? The moon shines bright ! 
Hurrah! the dead ride fast by night | 
Dost fear the dead? Not thou! 
“ Ah, name gently now !” 


But see, see there, ’tis the oe of doom, 

And around the grisly wheel 

A rabble rout in the moonlight loom, 
And in airy circles reel. 

“ Thou rabble rout that there I see, 
Teves cea dows Deny olin 
eusa e atour 

When we come to the place of the bedding.” 

There is more of Biirger’s spirit in these lines, though they are still 
marred by several grotesque solecisms. But we should scarcely have 
troubled ourselves either with them or with Miss Cameron’s, but for the 

atronizing air with which both writers speak of Taylor and Scott. 

ow true it is that the latter have intentionally altered Birger ; they 
have moved the scene of war to the Holy Land, and they have changed 
the order of the stanzas. Yet their versions give a far better idea of the 
original than any we have hitherto quoted. Scott’s William and Helen 
is too widely known to need citation ; from Taylor we again give the 
midnight ride :— 








The bier is , the dirges hush, 
His bidding all obey, 
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“ Art false or dead, my Wilhelm dear? 
How long wilt thou delay ?” 

For he was with King Frederick’s train, 
camped on 's battle- . 

And not writ to tell 

If he were sick or well. 


But now the Em and the king, 
Grown tired of quarrels a 

Aside their ancient discord fling 
And strike a truce at last. 

Then every regiment marched along, 

With roll of drum, and shout, and song ; 

And decked with waving boughs 


each man to his house. 






















































































And all around and all about, 
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The 
Thank God!” each ebild and mother cried, 
And “ welcome” murmured many a bride. 


For poor Lenore alone 

Kiad greeting there was none. 
She asked the army up and down, 

She asked them name by name, 






























































But news to bring her there was none 
Of all the host that came. 
So when the train had fore, 
Her raven hair she wi tore, 
And cast her in the 
In agony and wrath. 








We pass on to the close of the somewhat 
a ig maiden and her mother. The 


























« Hip! gp net tate nd ent, Lord, 
ith my poor ing child ; 
She knows not that she speaks 
Not hers a sin so wild, 
Daughter, forget thine earthly love, 
And think of Paradise above ; 
So shall thy bosom burn 
No more for his return.” 





















































Out, out, for ever out, my light ! 
Sink down, sink down, in gloom and night! 
Ah woe, ah woe is me! 
God hath no sympathy !” 


Through brain and blood thus hotly ran 


So wikdiy and teeth she be; 
gan 
God’s "Providence to dare. 





















































The stars began their march. 








hich is red with great 
wi le 
tre with the faneral prevention >— 





What ded with ful tone, 
What snuffs carrion bird? 

Lo! charch-bells toll and dirges moan ! 
The dead must be interred. 

And nearer came the sable train 

With coffined corse and.faneral wain ; 
Their chant was low and harsh, 









































© Somemen texy yo your dead 


























































































































































































































pare these verses with those which we 
invite criticism ourselves, by closin 

ts from that manuscript translation to whi 

was the work of a gentleman of rare accom- 


plishments, whose untimely death in a distant land, about fifteen years 
ex ceomenans le ober ttane, and whose name would revive 

@ pleasant and affectionate memory. We make no ageleay for 
the of the following extracts, which ve eet peng 
we have been criticising a fair opportunity of re on. we 

admit that there are some blemishes in our friend’s version, aris- 
ing from neglect in preservin the — idiom. But we confi- 
dently appeal to the reader's ear. Thus the ad begins :— 


rotracted scene between the 
ter is still ugging her fruit- 


tly omitting the dialogue between the maiden and her lover, 
init and truth, we proceed to the rencon- 





May % 





W. D. W. 


THE DEATH OF THE TIGRESS. 
Fictitious tales of hunting adventures so often prove attractive to 
oung aspirants to the honours of the chase, that the following truth- 
fat narrative, by an actor in the scene described, may not be unaccept- 


le. 

In the month of April, 1837, there being neither war nor mutiny to 
disturb the dull routine of mili duty at that Potsdam of India, the 
station of Poonah, our worthy colonel, a somewhat strict and caustic 
‘Scot, announced to the officers of the “ Primus in Indus” his intention to 
give a pic-nic at the bill fort of Porundhur, some eighteen miles distant 
m the station. : 
Great was the rejoicing, and many the preparations made to do justice 
to the good cheer which, at all events, was certain, as well as for the 
game of a large kind, which, though scanty, the sportsmen of the party 
knew were to be found around the base of the Porundhur bill, some two 
thousand feet above the plain, and in the deep and ominous-looking ra- 
vines that intersected it in all directions. Leaving, then, a crusty old 
captain and the orderly officer in charge of the regiment, behold us at 
five o’clock in the morning, whose cloudless sky even at that early hour 
betokened the coming heat, in our saddles, cantering along the road 
that led to our destination, and another hour anda half saw us dismount- 
ing from our smoking steeds in the lower fort of Porundhur, discussing 
the components of a capital breakfast provided by our commander. 
Well, all pleasant things (and, happily, uopleasant) have an end in 
this sublunary sphere, and the meal over, and the guns overhauled, the 
pros and cons of what was to be done came under discussion ; some sug- 
gested trying the north side of the hill, some the south, but as no regular 
preparations had been made for beating for large game, and no beaters 
ready, whilst the latter were collecting below the hill, myself and some 
other subs walked round the lower fort to the opposite point to meet, or 
rather overlook, the beaters that were expected from that quarter. By 
the time, however, we had moved round, occasionally looking over the 
low parapet into the gloomy depths of the ravines below, the sun at that 
time of the year had assumed a scorching power even at the elevation we 
then stood, of some three thousand feet above the marine level, and held 
out but little temptation even to the keenest of us to descend the hill 
and enter on the ground, where, judging from the distant yells and cries, 
the beaters were approaching. The time for action, however, was 
nearer at hand than any of the party imagined which was to test our 
nerves and bring us into somewhat unpleasant proximity with the game, 
which with the exception of Lieutenant F., none of us had ever seen 
killed, much less encountered on foot. 

Immediately beneath where we stood in the lower fort commenced one 
of those ravines or deep fissures with which the mountain-side was fur- 
rowed. Boulders of rock, betwixt the openings of which sprang trees, 
cactus, and served to conceal its shadowy depths, and to afford a 
safe retreat for the larger descriptions of game we hoped to find. At 
this juncture of our tale, when the cries of the beaters announced their 
approach below to the mouth of the ravine, and the hopes of the expec- 
tants above became fainter from the little space of ground that remained 
unbeaten, one of the nearest beaters shouted to Lientenant F., who had 
clambered a little way down the hill-side, that he had seen something 
in the jungle for a moment like “a small cow of a yellow colour” makin: 
for the mouth of the ravire, and the next instant the officer ad 

fired a shot at some object below, which was responded to by a roar that 
left little d oubt of the natare of the game afoot. A call for volunteers 
from the y above was quickly followed by the addition of Lieutenants 
P. and W. to the storming party, consisting now of three tall active 
young men, fit for the ugly work before them. 
No time was lost in moving for the mouth of the ravine below, which 
it was judged the animal must have made for ; and knowing that it had 
been struck by the shot fired by Lieutenant F., the beaters were ordered 
to form in the rear of the officers, who began their ascent up the bottom 
of the ravine, and through a tangled mass of brushwood, trees, and rocks, 
towards an abrupt cliff that appeared to terminate it. Here an open- 
ing in the cliff formed a cave of some ten feet wide and as many deep, 
at the further extremity of which appeared an ominous-looking circular 
hole about three feet in diameter—a snug retreat for the enemy we were 
in search of. The ground around was strewn with sand, and from the 
unmistakable footprints, of a chess-plate size, surrounded by smaller 
ones of similar form, the startling fact announced itself that we stood 
within a few feet of a wounded tigress with cubs ! Nothing animate, how- 
ever, was visible, or audible, except the suppressed voices of the beaters 
outside the den. 
We looked at one another in silent question as te what was next to be 
done. To return to our party abeve empty-handed, after having run our 
game to earth, was not to be thought of. Asa reconnoissance, F. now 
cautiously crawled with rifle cocked to the mouth of the hole and 
listened ; but nothing was heard from the darkness, though from the re- 
cent footprints it was clear it had a resident, but how to draw her out 
was the difficulty ; smoking at last was determined on, and a quantity 
of dry grass was hea up at the mouth of the hole and set fire to. 
The blazing pile now lighted up the — ante-chamber in which the ex- 
pectants sat, or rather kneeled, with their rifles cocked and presented in 
the direction from whence we expected her advent ; not a sound was 
heard but our deep mage J and the crackling of the burning grass and 
sticks, the smoke from which rolled in volumes into the hole. Our 
nerves, strung to tenison for several minutes, were on the point of 
relaxing, and the expiring flames of the grass as it shot forth its last 
flickering gleams revealed our compressed lips and somewhat pallid 
faces—paled, but not, I trust, from fear. A glance around the space we 
stood within—six feet from the mouth of the hole—at once assured us 
that our could not escape, or rather, what more probably suggested 
itself at that anxious moment even to the boldest heart of the y, was, 
that the tigress could not possibly pass out without the loss of life to one 
or all of us! In other words, three armed men with the door behind 
them stood in a room with a wounded tigress! 
The fire had now burnt low, and no longer obscured the aperture, and 
seeing nothing of the enemy, hopes gave way to fears that she had in 
some mysterious way eluded us, when, at that moment a volume of 


exclaim, “ Steady, here she comes!” ere the chest and head of a tigress 
slowly developed themselves. At first she stood within six feet of us, her 
eyes glaring, and her open mouth, from which the gouts of blood 
slowly trickled down, turned towards us ; happily for us, she a 
momentarily blinded by the smoke. But little time was left for reflection ; 
in an instant more and our rifles were discharged into the white fields of 
her Samer roar and a spring, and the next moment she lay dead, touch- 
ing our feet 

A long-drawn sigh of relief escaped us. The beaters were called up, 
and duly conveyed her defunct ladyship to our expectant friends above. 
And thus terminated, with the addition of one of her cubs we found on 
our retarn in the jungle below, and which was captured by a Coolie’s 
blanket being thrown over it, a rather exciting day’s sport for us poor 
officers of that not unknown regiment, “ The Primus in Indus.” 





HORACE WALPOLE AGAIN. 

Horace Walpole’s Entire Correspondence is fast nearing completion. 
Complete, it will form an incomparable record of the eighteenth century 
—invaluable to every student of English politics, indispensable to every 
Se history. Geta Tate h 
@ perfect orama anity Fair, in an age—and more than 

te booths were of the fullest, and the crowds of the 
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tary. 

One of Walpole’s letters to Lord Hertford, then in Paris, ends with 
these words: “ Adieu! pray tell Mr. Hume that I am ashamed to be 
thus writing the history of land, when he is with you.” Horace 
knew what he was writing, essed the price it would be rated at a 
hundred years after date. To Sir David Dalrymple he writes, in 1761; 
“ Nothing gives so just an idea of an age as genuine letters; nay, his 
tory waits for its last seal for them.” To Sir Horace Mann be says, at 
the ave of the year 1771: “ Well, as we have closed a long 
period, pray send me letters to the end of last year. I believe I have 
mentioned it once ortdies. I should like to have them altogether, for 
they are a kind of history—only think of eight-and-twenty years!” 
They are a kind of history—and now only think of nine goodly octavos, 
each averaging five hundrea priuted pages and more! 
In the summer of the same year he assures Sir Horace, “I do not be. 
lieve that Orestes and Pylades were half so punctual correspondents for 
thirty years together. But do not let us be content and stop here; 
thirty years more will finish the century ; I have no objection to living 
so long: I hope you have none.” And Walpole did live out the thirty, 
withio two or three years; and only now are we becoming acquainted 
with the Last Journals of the Earl of Orford. 
It is amusing to note from time to time the sort of estimate he set on 
his correspondence. One day he is scolding Mann for hyper-panegyrics: 
“You say such extravagant things of my letters, which are nothing but 
possiping gazettes, that I cannot bear it.” Another: “If you will that 

write to you, you must be content with a detail of absurdities.” “ You 
will think my letters are absolute jest and story-books, unless you will 
be so good as to dignify them with the title of Walpoliana.” Another 
time he fumes at George Montague’s writing to ask for gossip: “ Take 
notice, I won’t be your gazetteer; nor is my time come for being a 
dowager, a maker of news, a day-labourer in scandal.” But anon he 
closes a letter to Richard Bentley with this résumé: “ Castles, Chinese 
houses, tombs, negroes, Jews, Irishmen, princesses, and Mohocks—what 
a farrago do I send you!” He tells Conway, “I always write the 
thoughts of the moment, and even laugh to divert the person I am 
writing to, without any ill-will on the subjects I mention.” “ What a 
journal to send you! I write more trifling letters than any man living’; 
I am ashamed of them, and yet they are expected of me.” “Good 
night!” he bids Montague, during the Seven Years’ War, “ mine is a life 
of letter-writing ; I pray for a peace, that I may sheathe my pen.” “I 
am very glad,” he tells Lord Hertford, while on foreign service, “ to 
be your gazetteer, provided you do not rank my letters upon any higher 
foot. I should be ashamed of such gossiping, if I did not consider it as 
chatting with you en famille, as we used to do at supper in Grosvenor- 
street.” “ Two nights ago,” he tells Mann, “I was looking over some 
pert of our correspondence, and I find that for seven-and-twenty years 

have been sending you the annals of Bedlam.” Putting this and 
that together, it is plain that Horace appraised his miscellaneous epis- 
tles at a fair valuation, and was quite alive to their intrinsic worth, as 
a gd of information on contemporary topics, personal, social, and 
political. 
As regards politics, what was the letter-writer himself? Professedly, 
his father’s son. A staunch Walpolian Whig, of the Sir Robert school. 
The pride he always took in his father’s name is one of the best traits 
about him. Lord Dover thinks Sir Robert was rather a harsh father to 
him, and that Horace nobly revenged himself, by his earnest solicitude 
through life for the honour of his parent’s memory. Again and again he 
is uttering the exclamation, when things are at a sorry pass, “ Were my 
father still Minister, we should not make the figure we do,”—or some 

uivalent assurance. He visits Houghton, and is pensive about him 
who lies there, to contribute to whose fall Europe (he says) was em- 
broiled, and who has been sleeping there for years To quiet and dignity, 
“ while his friend and his foe, rather his false ally and real enemy, New- 
castle and Bath, are exhausting the dregs of their pitiful lives in squab- 
bles and pamphlets.” When upwards of fifty he thus writes to Monsieur 
de Voltaire: “The plain name of that father, and the pride of having 
had so excellent a father, to whose virtues truth at last does justice, is all 
I have to boast.” An extra degree of parliamentary confusion, or public 
disorder, provokes him to the note of interrogation, “Oh! Sir Robert, 
my father, would this have happened in your days ?”—But whereas Sir 
Kobert was a statesman, a well-seasoned one, prudent and politic, 
thoroughly practical, business-like, and methodical,—his youngest son 
was whimsical, a partisan of whom party could make little or nothing, 
impracticable and wayward, with no taste but an utter aversion, perhaps 
incapacity, for business,—born to be a caustic spectator, not a chief actor 
on the scene—with a keen relish for seeing, and an extraordinary gift 
for reporting what he saw—but, to all practical purposes, no politician 
at all, and out of his element as soon as ever he entered the arena of ac- 
tion. Good, steady Whig as—perhaps for his father’s sake—he called 
himself, he yet affected an exaggerated republicanism when the humour 
took him. His letters then overflow with the gall of bitterness against 
crowned heads all and sundry. In his fortieth year he hangs Magna 
Charta on one side of his bed, and, on the other, the Warrant for King 
Charles’s execution, on which he has written Major Charta—as he is con- 
vinced that, without the latter, the former by this time would be of very 
little importance. In 1757 he is shocked at the “ torments exercised on 
that poor wretch Damien, for attempting the least bad of all murders, 
that ofa King.” In 1759 he discusses history with Doctor Robertscn, 
and pronounces Antonius Pius “as good as human nature royalised can 
be.” In 1760 he declares his special liking for hisman Harry : and why ? 
“For my part, my man Harry will always be a favourite ; he tells me 
all the amusing news ; he first told me of the late Prince of Wales’s 
death, and to-day of the King’s.” From Paris he writes to Lady Hervey 
in 1765: “The Dauphin is ill, and thought in a very bad way. I hope 
he will live, lest the theatres should be shut up. Your ladyship knows I 
never trouble my head about royalties, farther than it affects my own in- 
terest. In truth, the way that princes affect my interest is not the com- 
mon way.’”’ He expounds his philosophy, to Sir H. Mana, in bitter earnest. 
The world talks of serving kings faithfully—for what or why? “ What 
do I owe to any human creature more than he owes to me? What enti- 
tles him to my fidelity? Can those foolish words king and subject make 
him better than me, or me worse than him?...... Aud can the frowns 
of such a strutting phantom mortify one? ...... A King is established 
for my convenience, that is for the convenience of everybody ; his power 
and his riches are his wages. gh at them, my dear sir, or pity 
them, if they try to do as much as they can; but as that is seldom the 
case, never be mortified if they di int you.” In 1771, again, he 
wants Sir Horace to tell him why the Empress-Queen, Maria Theresa, is 
putting her troops in motion: “The poor people are everywhere but 

and counters. To what end do modern philosophers write against 

all this? Kings and Queens never read essays of morality. They only 
read books of devotion, which are too civil to meddle with crimes of 
State. Parsons are like the law, and seem to think a King can do no 
wrong. How their Majesties will stare in the next world, when they 
come to plead that their ministers are answerable for ali they did in this 
and find their plea overruled !”” 

Towards foreign potentates, simply as foreign, Horace loved to affect 
the strain of a John Ballish arrogance, or uncompromising insular con- 
tempt. He begs Sir Horace Mann, at Florence, to be, on every occasion, 
as haughty as possible—as the representative not of King George but of 
Mr. Pitt: “ Pray keep up all the dignity of his crown. It will be your 
own fault if you don’t haff yourself into a Red Riband. This is my se- 
rious advice as well as temper. You know I love to have the majesty 
of the people of England dictate to all Europe. Nothing would have 
diverted me more than to have been at Paris at this moment [July, 
1766}. Their panic at Mr. Pitt’s name is not to be described. Whea- 
ever they were impertinent, I used to drop, as by chance, that he would 
be Minister in a few days, and it never failed to occasion a dead silence.” 
Next year, again, he approves of bearding all other courts, and especi- 
ally an Austrian one, for their ingratitade. “I amsure Lord Chatham’s 
spirit will approve your showing any: we shall bow nowhere while he 
is Minister.” Wheu the east winds of 1768 make terrible havoc among 
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certain evergreens at Strawberry Hill, he tells Parson Cole, - I am Goth 
enough to choose now and then to believe in prognostics ; and I hope 
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for between the two countri 
preservg union, for that nothi 
from the smallest punctilio, in which honour of his coua- 
concerned. The figure Begins makes in 1770, he sa: 
heart, who, you kaow [to nj, wish to dictate to all 
to sit, a private citizen, in the Capitol, with more haughti- 
Asiatic monarch. All public ambition is lost in personal. 
soothe my pride a thousand times more to be great by my coun- 
than in it. It would flatter me more to walk on foot to Paris, and 
as an Englishman, than go thither Ambassador, with the 
. This might have been! but it past ; and what signifies all the 
I was born with Roman insolence, and live in face i 
the amount of his disrelish for sovereignty at home, continen- 
were for the most part his perfect abhorrence. The two Em- 
have never a good word from him; and as for Catharine of 
his acharnement ogress her, as murderess, robber, rake, and 
whatever is or can be bad in the boldest of bold bad women, knows no 


in 


. Bat then, if our cynical philosophe held in disdain King George, 
King Frederic King Louis,—he was none the less a good hater of King 


Mob. As with the i yaae, so with the people. As with the court, so 
with the crowd. Horace was an aristocratic Whig, and a haughty one. 
« You know,” he tells Lord Hertford, “I have all the pride of 
——a citizen of Rome, while Rome survives : 
‘i respect my name is thoroughly Horartus.” This was said in 
nor of Lady Tichieeasey’s’ peersatation, and “a Dutch wo- 
1763, apropos - : 
man’s lowering the peerage of England.” He could not have believed 
Lady Swan Fox would have stooped so low, as to wed with O’Brien the 
actor (1764). She may, however, still keep good company, and say, 
« nos numeri sumus”’—for has not the Earl of Thanet’s daughter lately 
married a physician? and Lady Caroline Adair a surgeon ?—“ the shop- 
of next age will be mighty well boro.” As for the swinish mul- 
titade of the streets, Horace, like his namesake, odit that profanum vulgus, 
and arcet them as far away as he can from his fastidious presence. Once 
he admired Mr. Pitt ; but when the Great Commoner “ courts a mob, I 
certainly change ; and whoever does court the mob, whether an orator 
or a mountebank, whether Mr. Pitt or Dr. Rock [the Quack Doctor], are 
equally contemptible in my eyes.” He rallies Conway on caring for the 
voice of “ the mob of London, who, if you had taken Peru, would forget 
ou the first lord mayor’s day, or for the first hyena that comes to town.” 
The Wilkes riots in 1768 elicit Horace’s avowal, that he “cannot bear 
to have the name of Liberty profaned to the destruction of the cause ; 
for frantie tumults only lead to that terrible corrective, Arbitary Power 
—which cowards call out for as protection, and knaves are so ready to 
t.”’ A most true saying—the truth of which another century has 
corroborated, plainly and painfully enough, more than once or twice, 
and in more lands than one or two—so recurrent are the circles described 
by the whirligig of time. 

But from the outset of his career, Horace gave tokens of that indif- 
ferentism, or freedom from party, which, with a deal of affectation and 
self-contradiction, he was so solicitous to claim for himself, in after years, 
“Tn this age we have some who pretend to impartiality” —thus he writes, 
at four-and-twenty, to Sir Horace Mann: “ you will scarce guess how 
Lord Brook shows this: he gives one vote on one side, one on the other, 
and the third time does not vote at all, and so on, regularly.” “My 
dear child,” he protests, in his next letter, “I am the coolest man of my 
party, and iff am ever warm, it is by contagion; and where violence 
passes for parts, what will indifference be called?” He might not have 
reached the sublime indifferentism of Lerd Brook ; but his quite volun- 
tary tendency was thitherward. At thirty-three he writes: “I give you 
my word my politics are exceedingly neutral’’—admitting in the same 
sentence, however, that he happened to be often at the court of Bedford. 
What he enjoyed in politics was the personality of the thing. He liked 
a field-day, a good stand-up knock-down fight, and even a general mé@lée 
of strife and squabbling—himself the while observing it all ia pertect ! 
peace, as though frém a side-box, where he could feel quite safe, and see 
the by-play. and hear the asides, and watch spectators as well as actors. 
“This will soon grow a turbulent scene,” he writes in 1751, while Lord 
Granville was fluttering the senate—“ it is not unpleasant to sit upon 
the beach and see it.” Two years later he tells George Montague, “ You 
will think me very fickle, and that I have but a slight regard to the 
castle I am building of my ancestors [Strawberry Hill], when you hear 
that I have been these last eight days in London amid dust and stinks, 
instead of seringa, roses, battlements, and niches ; but you, perhaps, re- 
collect that I have another Gothic passion, which is for squabbles in the 
Wittenagemot.” (One of his own notes to a subsequent epistle runs thus : 
“Mr. Walpole, when young, loved faction; and Mr. Bentley one day 
saying, ‘ that he believed certain opinions would make a sect,’ Mr. W. 
said. eagerly, ‘ Will they make a party ?’ ”’) 

On the death of Mr. Pelham he remarks: “ Asa person who loves to 

write history better than to act in it, you will easily believe that I con- 
fine my sensations on the occasion chiefly to observation.” Again, in 
1755: “You know how late I used to rise: it is worse and worse: I 
stay late at debates and committees ; for, with all our tranquillity and 
my indifference, I think I am never out of the House of Commons.” 
For which perpetual presence, posterity has to thank him with all its 
heart—if it has the heart to care for what was then doing in the House, 
when as yet the Fourth Estate had no business there. He declares the 
true definition of himself to be, a dancing senator—not that he actually 
danced, or that he did anything by being a senator ;—but he went every 
night to balls, and every day to the House of Commons—to look on. 
“ And you will believe,” he tells Mr. Bentley, “ that I really think the 
former [balls] the more serious occupation of the two ; at least the per- 
formers are most in earnest. What men say to women, is at least as sin- 
cere as what they say to their country.” But to Conway, about the 
same time, he declares himself to be “ a Whig tothe backbone.” Not to 
be bought though, or caught though : whatever friendships he may have 
with the man, he avoids all connexions with the Minister; he abhors 
courts, he says, and levee-rooms, and flatteries ; he has done (1757) with 
all parties, and only sits by, and smiles. : 

_ Being now forty years of age, he cherishes a growing distaste for poli- 

tics. Such is his profession, reiterated with an uneasy and rather suspi- 
cious frequency. He is frank enough to own, at intervals, that there are 
exceptions to his self-imposed rule: go sensible is he of his fickleness, 
that he is thinking of keeping a diary of bis mind, as people do of the 
Weather: “To-day you see it temperate, to-morrow it may again blow 
Politics and be stormy ; for while 1 have so much quicksilver left, I fear 
my passionometer will be susceptible of sudden changes.” In 1762, 
when Lord Bute was tottering, Horace writes: “The campaign at 
Westminster will be warm......Well, I shall go into my old corner un- 
der the window, and laugh ; I had rather sit by my fire here ; but if there 
are to be bull-feasts, one would go and see them, when one has a conve- 
nient box for nothing, and is very indifferent about the cavalier comba- 
tants.” To Conway he calls himself “ very indifferent, the only way of 
being impartial ;” ‘but he pretends not to be so indifferent, to have 
80 little curiosity, as not to go and see the Duke of Newcastle frightened 
for his country—the only thing that never gave his grace a panic. 
‘Then I am still such a schoolboy, that though I could guess half their 
orations, and know all their meaning, I must go and hear Cesar and 
Pompey scold in the Temple of Concord.” “1 have nothing to do to be 
glad or sorry, whatever happens ministerially, and do not kaow why one 
may not see history with the same indifference that one reads it.” ‘“ Both 
sides,”’ he complains to G. Montague (Dec., 1762), torment me with their 
affairs, though it is so plain I do not care a straw about either. I wish 
Were great enough to say, as a French officer on the stage at Paris said 
to the pit, Accordez-vous, canaille! Yet to a man without ambition or in- 
ness, politicians are canaille.” And then he protests that no- 
thing in his life appears to him more ridiculous than his having ever 
loved their uqnattiies, and that at an age when he loved better things 
. “Tam sick of the storms that once loved them so cordially’ 
(1763). But let a debate occur, next year, on General Warrants, and 
there we have the Hon. Horace Walpole 
mons on Monday, abéve seventeen on Tuesday, and reckoning on an- 
other seventeen for Friday. Then comes a lull, and he is all apathy 
again. “TI have not been at the House this month.” “How should I 
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care for neither ; I ask few questions.” But anon he is assuring Lord 


Hertford, in a positively solemn strain, that “all party is not founded | showing dislike—that where he strongly disliked, as he often did from 


on interest,” and that “ the present state of party...... is of a most se- 
tious nature” (May, 1764). For himself, he will live and die in his old- 
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delightful and comfortable to be sitti nietly. here 
scribbling to you [Montague], perfectly {different about both Houses.” 
where we find him tel! 0g Montague, “I abominate politics more 
I hate the discussion, and yet one can- 
not always sit at a gaming-table and never make a bet. I wish for no- 
thing, I care not a straw for the ins or the outs; yet the contagion 
Catches one ; can you tell anything that will prevent infection? Well, 
then, here I swear,—no, I won’t swear, one always one’s oath.” 
Then, in letter after letter, for home or continental readers, he has done 
with politics ; he is sick to death of all our political stuff; he is so sick 
of politics, which he has long detested, that he must bid adieu to them ; 
when he recollects all he has seen and known, he feels as old as Methu- 
selah—indeed, he was born in politics, but he hopes not to die in them ; 
if he was tranquil enough to write Casiles of Otranto in the midst of 
grave nonsense and foolish councils of war, he is not likely, at fifty, to 
disturb himself with the diversioas of the court where he is not connected 
with a soul ; his mind has been harassed and worn out with politics, his 
heart is set on retreat, and the decency of retiring so early charms him ; 
he will go to Paris, for change of scene, and to get out of politics; for 
his part, he says with the Bastard, in “ King Joho,” though with a little 
more reverence, and only as touching his ambition, 


Oh! old Sir Robert, father, on my knee 
I give Heaven thanks I was not like to thee: 


he is too sick of politics in England to enter into them in France ; he 
neither sees nor desires to see our wretched political trash, he is sick of 
it up to the fountain-head ; unpleasant as it is to be ill anywhere but at 
home, the rooted aversion he has taken to politics and the House of 
Commons will brave even the gout, which shall not carry him back from 
Paris—he stays there only to avoid being in England, and when he has 
fairly shown himself broken from politics, he will retara to Strawberry 
and quiet ; he was sick to death of them before he set out, and perhaps 
should not have stirred from home, if he had not been sick of them and 
all they relate to ; he has long wished to be off the stage, as he, happily, 
never had the ambition of being an actor, never was more than prompter ; 
he hates politics, and is glad to pass a month without hearing of them ; 
he cannot, like the Duke of Newcastle, sail through life with generation 
after generation, and he is sick of the present—he has seen them in all 
shapes, and knows them thoroughly ; he has done with politics, and only 
laughs at the trade now—he was born in it, and has lived in it half a 
century, and is overjoyed to quit it ; his seat in the house is now gone 
(1768,) and he is sure he shall never repent his resolution ; he has no- 
thing more to do with the storm, but as a spectator ; he.is — thankful 
to be out of that hothouse, St. Stephen’s chapel ; it is most indifferent 
to him who is in or who is out, or which is set in the pillory, Mr. Wilkes 
or my Lord Mansfield ; he sees the country going to ruin, and no man 
with brains enough to save it—that is mortifying, but what signifies who 
has the undoing it ?—he seldom suffers himself to think on this subject : 
his patriotism could do no good, and his philosophy can make him be at 
peace. What must he entertain his correspondents with now? News 
there are none but politics. And politics are no amusement to him, ex- 
cept in seeing two or three sets of people worry one another, for none of 
whom he cares # straw. . 
In fact, he is getting much too old for that sort of thing. At fifty-four 
he, for his part, reckons the volume quite shut in which he took any 
interest. The succeeding world is young, new, and half unknown to 
him. Tranquility comprehends every wish he has left. If the dis- 
turbances at Paris should happen to amuse him, why that is excusable in 
an ancient politician ; and no philosopber has forbidden our being enter- 
tained with public confusion: he shall, in trath, only look on with the 
same indifference with which he sees our own squabbles. It amazes him 
when he sees men, ty choice, push on towards a succession of courts. 
Ambition should be a passion of youth; not, as it generally is, of Vie 
end of life. What joy can it be to govern the grandchildren of our con- 
temporaries? It is but being a more magnificent kind of schoolmaster. 
He had been told he would regret quitting his seat in parliament ; but 
he knew himself better than those prophets did. Four years are passed 
(1771 ;) and he has done nothing but applaud his resolution. All this 
betrays an anxiety to impose on himself, as well as his correspondents— 
so frequent is the iteration ot what, by the mere frequency of its iteration, 
betokens a mind ill at ease, and far from perfect in its part. 
Affectation, iadeed, has been considered by many the prime feature in 
Horace Walpole’s compositioa—whether by pen or in person. They set 
him down as an irredeemable dandy, and nothing more ; a shallow self- 
sufficing thing ; a mere fribble—heartless, soulless, godless, every atom 
of him. Now, there is so much that is unlovely in him—so low a tone 
of moral sentiment and every-day life—he is so far from exemplary or 
enviable in his philosophy and practice, and altogether presents so little 
to attract the regard of the really good, or challenge the admiration of 
the really great—that we are glad to poiut, where we can, and then as 
pointedly as we can, to what there is in him of a better nature. He was 
not wholly and solely a fashionable dawdler. Miss Hawkins has left a 
portrait of him, in the act of entering a room, with that air of “ affected 
delicacy which fashion had made almost natural—chapeau bras between 
his hands, as if he wished to compress it, or under his arm, knees bent, 
and feet on tiptoe, as if afraid of a wet floor.’’ The portrait is accepted 
by some as though it excluded any other of this finished exquisite. The 
more reason for calling attention to him in an attitude of his own sketch- 
ing—squatting, for instance, on the pavement of the lumber-room at 
Ragley, all over cobwebs and dirt and mortar—then on a ladder writing 
on a picture—and half an hour afterwards lying on the grass in the 
court with the dogs and the children, in bis slippers and without his hat, 
Idle his life may be, in its scope and purpose ; but he is laborious, too, 
in his way. Conway may go to horse-races ; he can’t afford to lead such 
a life: he has Conway-papers to sort, he bas Lives of the Painters to 
write, he has his prints to paste, his house to build, and everything in 
the world to tell posterity. He has such a perpetual succession of no- 
things to do, such auctions, politics, visits, dinners, suppers, books to 
publish or revise, &c., that he fiads no quarter of an hour without call 
upon it.—Again, if he was in too. many respects a “ shallow self-sufficing 
thing,” he was not, in any respect, participant in what the poet goes on 
to say of that “ thing.” 
One that would peep and botanise 
Upon his mother’s grave. 


He loved his mother dearly, and we like him for it, as, in another degree, 
we like Gray, and Pope, for the same good cause. Call him not heart- 
less, while there is such a heart in his allusions, wherever he does allude 
to his mother. It is his solace, amid the trouble of his father’s fall, that 
she “is safe, secure, and above the rage of confusion: nothing in this 
world can touch her peace now.” “If I ever felt for anything,” he 
writes to Conway, “ (which I know may be questioned,) it was certainly 
for my mother.” Long years afterwards he finds himself at Houghton, 
and alone—but with a cloud of reflections (not Gray, and forty church- 
yards, he vows, could furnish so many)—and his first mention is of the 
tomb where “lies that mother on whom I doated, and who doated on 
me.” The foregoing parenthesis, in the passage addressed to Conway, 
intimates Walpole’s full consciousness of the character he bore, as an un- 
feeling, and coldly indifferent trifler. The world knew what bad terms 
he kept with one after another of his father’s family ; how he abominated 
Uncle Horace, that “ old buffoon,” that absurd * Baron Punch,” that 
“ old wretch ” whose “ abominable avarice and dirt” his nephew feels 
obliged to drag to light, that “old baby,” who won’t die, even in his 
advanced stage of second babyhood, and whom dead his namesake abuses 
as rancorously as ever he did living. The world knew how he ridiculed 
that old gentleman’s son, by him nicknamed Prince Pigwiggin, and by 
him scoffed at in all companies, and refused all mercy ; how he detested 
Lady Orford, his nephew’s wife, whom his odium pursued abroad with 





and his brother, and his brother’s connexions, and offshoots of the family, 
far and wide 
Lord Macaulay but expresses the popular belief when he describes Wal- 


: | his dear old blind woman, Madame du Deffand. 
and | Gray, he acknowledged himself in the wrong, and the quarrel was made 


were bestowed on few ; for in early life they had never been cul- 

Were, she maiatains, “singularly warm, pure, and 
constant ; » Baan Bree for by the ardour of ows nang by the constant 
pape ca by real affection.” Without i to the full this testi- 
mouy of natural attachment, from one, however, who was justly quali- 


for likings and | winen He ah 
t and lov e shows 
for the Dake of thighs “a most amiable man,” and 
one of the ~ ” he ever knew—and for the Duchess’s “ reall 
estimable qualities.” Duchess of Graftea had a foremost in 
good books. US dady Vary Coke be was the constant friend and ad- 
mirer. Qld Lady Suffolk was his delight, and so was old Lady Hervey : 
and every one knows the ridicule he incurred for his fast friendshi with 
If he quarrelled with 


up. Ifhe ceased to be frieuds-with Bentley, it appears to have been 
Bentley’s own fault. Ifhis intimacy with George fa th cooled down, 
and died away, there is evidence that Horace at least was anxious to 
maintain it, cordial attachment to Galfridus Mann is unquestioned ; 
still less so that to Harry Conway, demonstrated as it was by substantial 
proofs, which the most sceptical allow, in this one case at least, to be 
quite valid. “ You know I don’t throw my likiag about the street,” he 
somewhere tells his Florentine correspondent. But neither did he lightly 
throw away a likiug he had once taken. In a letter to the same corres- 
pondent, dated 1757, occurs the following passage : “I can better answer 
your desiring me to countenance a brother James, and telling me it 
will cost me nothing.—My God! if you don’t believe my affection for 
you, at least believe in the adoration I have for dear Gal’s memory— 
that, alas! cannot now be counterfeited! If ever I had a friend, if 

ever there was a friend, he was one to me ; if ever there were love and 
gratitude, I have both for him—before I received your letter, James was 
convinced of all but my dear child, you let slip an expression which 
sure I never deserved—but I will say no more of it.” This is not the 
tone of a man incapable of forming friendships or of retaining them. 
When Conway, in 1764, was turned out of the King’s Bedchamber, and 
out of his regiment, Horace insisted on his making use of £6000 he had 
in the fands, and set about making a new will inthe general’s favour, 
The latter writes at this juncture to his brother, the Earl of Hertford, 
“ Horace Walpole has, on this occasion, shown that warmth of friendship 
that you know him capable of; so strongly that I want words to express 
my sense of it.” “I have loved you both unalterably,”” Horace tells the 
Earl, “ and without the smallest could between us, from children.” In 
his spirited letter to Thomas Pitt, he declares : “I love and honour Mr. 
Conway above any man in the world ; I would lay down my life for him ; 
and shall I see him every day basely and falsely traduced in newspapers 
and libels, and not say what I know is true, when it sets his character 
in so fair and noble a light?” “They may ruin me,” he telis Conway, 
“but no calumny shall make me desert you......My option is made, 

and I scorn their abuse as much as I despise their power.” To the Earl 
of Stafford he writes, in 1769: “ When you have been so constantly 

to me, my dear lord, without changing, do you wonder that our friend- 
ship has lasted so long?...... Oh, but will it last now! We have seen 
friendships without number born and die. Ours was not formed on in- 
terest, nor alliance ; and politics, the poison of all Eaglish connexions, 
never entered into ours.” To George Montague, in the same year,— 
after a fervid eulogy of Madame du Deffand,—“ Adieu, my t’other dear 
old friend! Iam sorry to say, I see you almost as seldom as I do Ma- 
dame du Deffand. However, it is comfortable to reflect that we have not 
changed to each other for some five-and-thirty years, and neither you nor 
I haggle about naming so ancient a term.” Montague, in one of his re- 
plies, declares: “ All your conduct is friendly to me and my friends, and 
all your actions are just and noble.” 

—If we break off abruptly, ’tis the laws of space are at fault ; those in- 
exorable laws, which no belated contributor, no complaisant editor, no 
contriving compositor even, can coax into compliance. 

Another volume—the ninth—and Mr. Cunningham's edition of the Wal- 
pole Correspondence will be complete. The ample Indexit is to contain 
will be a boon of the first magnitude. 


— 


A PHANTOM OPERA. 
On the evening of the 20th of April, I went to the Opera-house in Co- 
vent Garden, provided with an order for admission by the kindness of 
Mr, Gye, the proprietor. I arrived at a quarter-past seven o’clock, hum- 
ming an air-from the “ Huguenots ;”’ the Opera I bad seen placarded all 
over thé. town ; to commerte precisely at eight. When I got out of my 
cab in Bow Street, I fancied for the first time that something was wrong. 
I was put down before a dingy hoarding, above wkich arose, against the 
clear moonlit-sky, a tangled web of scaffold-poles, ropes, ladders, co- 
lumns without capitals, capitals without columns, pails, baskets, hods, 
planks, and shouting men. I entered at a rude workman’s door, inside 
which stood a door-keeper, sheltered by a small hut upon wheels. I de- 
livered the order of Mr. Gye with some hesitation, but was immediately 
relieved from any doubt by being requested to follow a guide who would 
conduct me to my seat in the building. 1 resumed the humming of the 


air. 

We threaded our way with difficulty through heaps of sand, small hil 
locks of mortar and cement, earth-sifters, spades, pick-axes, carts, horses, 
blocks of stone and piles of timber, towards a low, cavernous, dimly- 
lighted opening, at the foot of the lofty side-wall of the theatre. In the 
dusk, we passed troops of men, marching steadily forward with heavy 
loads on their backs ; and I noticed that the prevailing style of evenin 
dress was fustian trowsers, tucked up over laced-up boots, surmoun' 
by a clayey, whitey-brown shirt. As we approached the building, I 
heard a loud sound, but not ashout of harmony. It was composed of the 
metallic ringing of trowels, the echoing blows of various-sized hammers 
upon various-sized bodies, the dabbing of cement upon walls, the soft 
simmering of smoothing-boards, the harsh grating of saws, the full whis- 
tle of large planes, the falling of masses of timber, the iron rattle of pul- 
leys, and the hum and shouts of men busily setting all these things in 
motion. Stooping under the low arch, and crossing a tottering plank, I 
left my companion, and found myself standing in the pit of the great 
Opera-house. No white and gold decorations ; no satin elbow cushions ; 
no velvet seats ; no crowded orchestra with green-shaded lamps ; no full, 
bulging curtain; no galaxy of wreathed beauty ; no chandeliers; no 
lorgnettes; but the aspect of a dismantled cotton-mill—a mixture of 
Lisbon after the great earthquake, and the ruins of the Coliseum, with 
the chaotic workshop of a Leviathan building contractor turned into them. 
I have seen many Opera-houses, in Europe ; but never such an Opera- 
house as this. I climb up as best I can, from the earthen passage that 
rans round the house (a fop’s alley that would drive fops mad, so studded 
with mortar-heaps, rough timber, and tenpenny nails), and obtain a foot- 
ing upon a fortuitous concourse of planks that form the elevation of the 
pit. Up from the centre of the flooring into the distant roof rans arough 
pine-tree pole, round which is a large hoop of gas, which lights the build- 
ing efficiently, but rudely, as if it were a travelling circus. Up in the 
roof is a star-shaped scaffolding, with many thousands of planks, looking 
like paper-knives, or old-fashioned broad matches, radiating in all direc- 
tions. 

There is a moderate andience as to numbers ; but their conduct is sin- 
gular in the extreme. The Opera is essentially a lounge : the Opera-goer 
is essentially a lounger. There are people who work at Opera-going, as 
they would even work at Srna | : people who run with industrious- 
ly-idle curiosity after particular vocal stars ; people who barricade thea- 
tre-entrances from the middle of the afternoon ; people who struggle pain- 
fully up stair-cases and along passages,—individual embodiments of that 
fearful, restless Anglo-Saxon mage” which, merely to look upon, drives 
the pure lounger to distraction. The body of Opera-goers are toned 
down by refinement and aristocratic ease. They toil not, neither do they 

in. 

Pat here their sacred temple of taste, luxury, and melodious idleness, 
is given over to the frantic hunger for exertion of the flannel jacketed, 
blue-shirted maniacs of toil. Turn my eyes wherever I will, instead of 
the bright eyes and beaming faces of my lovely country-women, I see 
dirty men engaged in a fierce war with inanimate matter. They strike it 

ti gently, ti heavily with hammers ; or drive into it 
long nails; they chip it with sharp chisels; they cut it with sliding 
planes, they swing it by means of ropes in mid-air, they hurl it from 
giddy elevations down into yawning earth-gulfs below. Sometimes they 
pause a few moments for rest or consideration ; but only to renew the 
attack with more energy than ever. 

I look towards the stage, and find it nothing but a number of thin 
planks, sticking upwards like hop-poles. Far beneath these planks are 
dark brick arches, and black passages, under which little knots of la- 
bourers are conversing mysteriously. and in and out of which tramps a 
procession of dirty powdered men with hods of mortar upon their shoul- 





a dark earthern gulf, where the orchestra should be—long, broad, and 











rejudice, and on confessedly insufficient grounds, he always spoke out 
is aversion, and with oe violence. The affections of his heart, she 


deep enough to swallow all the Opera bands of Europe. Stretching up 
on each side, and across the back, is the scooped-out expanse of the stage, 
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have the genteel thing, and hang the expense ? 
seated on a rough stool, bs meee 
Rating the aspoct of some fastidious munlcal critic, wh 
t of some fastidious m critic, who 
is iseatistied with the execution of a new German singer, or the compo- 
sition of an hitherto untried Opera. Another box has an air of domestic 
comfort about it, savouring of the model lodging-house. Coat and a hat 
are hanging up ; and, in addition to a stool, there is something that 
distance like a table. A good apartment and fitting for 
asingle young man. In another com 
conversation, and common clothes. 
and demerits of the entertainment ; and 
around them 


the idea of working-men atte: 

at a wor ’s ee #.. —_ nei appery Nog bowed men 
engaged in nailing u papering walls; and this carries us 
back again to the fica of an emigrants’ hotel. Some are coming in or 

out of doors ; some are in their shirt sleeves ; some are talking 

the open, unfronted apertures to their friends in the boxes above or 
the pit below. Generally the favourite means of access from the gallery 
to the lower portions of the building, in this very primitive theatre, seem 
to be by pee ist ladders extending from the one to the other. The line 
of what I ld consider the dress-circle, presents the appearance of a 
row of shops ; unopened as yet in a new settlement, and awaiting pa- 
tient’ ees eat trading stamps which are to be set upon them by en- 
teprie cal 


floor is vive with heads, the roof is alive with legs,—heads and 

legs of dark, light, black, white, brown, and slate-coloured men. I am 

in my gallery and my reverie, by an insidious labourer, who 

first makes himself and me thirsty by sweeping a lot of dust, shavings, 

and broken brick together in a corner behind me, and then hopes that 
the workmen may have the pleasure of drinking my “ ’onner’s ’elth.” 

“ How man: ‘ou are there ?” I inquire, ng myself placidly to 

this begging box-keeper. 

S t ’undred, yer ’onner.”’ 

“ Eight hundred at a shilling 

Eight times five is forty, 






































ent are two men in familiar 
may be discussing the merits 
diffuse for a little distance 
ing a working-man’s Opera, 



















































































oy A hundred shillings is five 
‘orty pounds for beer! Take it, and 


py ed 
Peck ot joy rang through the building. The heads wagged furiously 
on the floor beneath ; the legs kicked violently through the roof of planks 
above. The lights began to die out, one by one. The were 
over for that evening. Sudden silence came upon the weary ear at last. 
I joined the stream of earnest, steady labour pouring through the dark 
passages, over the sand hills and under the sheds, into the street once 


No matter what I see now, or what I may see hereafter, I shall always 
believe, to my dying day, that all that army of eight hundred trained 
labourers, was, on the evening of the twentieth of April, eighteen hun- 
dred and fifty eight, emplo, with all its will and all its strength—not 




























































































in erecting—but in pulling to pieces, stone by stone, splinter by splinter, 
and brick by brick, the mighty structure of the Italian Opera House in 
Covent Garden. 
— 
THE SUEZ CANAL. 
Concluded. 











The second charter granted by the Viceroy of Egypt to M. de Lesseps 
among its conditions, besides the constraction of a canal navi- 
le by large vessels between Suez and Pelusium, the construction also 
of @ cunal adapted to the river traffic of the Nile, and connecting that 
river with the Suez Canal ; the constraction of two further branches for 
irrigation and supply striking out of the preceding canal in the direc- 
tions, ively, of Suez Pelusium ; and, lastly, it stipulates that 
Lake T sball be converted into an inland harbour, fit for ves- 
sels of the highest to 
eaigad bah then pe serve the bogged given 5 Ay d pe a pap for 
out provisions, as t! t especially involves a good deal 
of geographical detail. Suffice it, that they admit that, to carry out the 
objects, a much greater expense than was at first estimated 
ould have to be incurred. 
In return for these stipulated works, the Egyptian vernment makes 
the foll concessions: 1st, a free grant of all lands not the property 
of individ which may be found necessary for the purpose of the 
and the use and enjoyment of all uncultivated lands which shall 
we been cultivated at the expense of the canal proprietors; 2ndly, 
the privilege of drawing from the mines and quarries of the state, free 
of charge, all necessary materials for the construction of the works and 
buildings of the undertaking ; and 3rdly, free importation of the ma- 
to be used in the construction of the works, or working the 
yA one acquainted with the nature of the country 
through which it is proposed to carry the Suez Canal will be able to 
te the first concession at its true value. The company, however, 
the average t per acre at £4, and supposing only 60,000 
the first year, the result, they say, would 
The ‘company also place prominently for- 
ward among their sources of revenue the fixing of downs and their 
conversion into forestland. The espe aa of France is quoted, where 
the annual income derived from the sale of rosin, after twenty years’ 
of the trees, is estimated at 44 fr. per acre. But in the first 
far as we remember, the great Pignadas of the Landes are 
downs, but on the borders of the lagoons, and on the t 
downs, Secondly, has it been shown that the soil and 
at present ouly favourable to tamarisk, liquorice, and other 
their roots down to great depth in pursuit of mois- 
for the growth of pine-trees with horizontal roots? The 
are also, it is to be observed, to be reclaimed along 
® maritime canal, watered, except at Timshah, by saline 
the commissioners themselves, when arguing against M. 
of a canal across the Delta, say, in allusion to the in- 


infiltration, are familiar to all who have lived in Egypt, and itis a well- 
known fact that, ere long, it would condemn the soil to sterility by cover- 


hn Fa 

ts must , We opine, be sought for from more direct and 
lagroamen? veresnoes tien Ge in the Bitter bapedad og forests 
Arabia, or the gardens of Timshab, and these are manifestly the tolls. 
farther provided by the charter that the canal shall alwa: 
passage to every merchant ship, that for the 
the canal the maximum toll shall be 10 fr. 
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Canal, which extends from the ancient Bubastes to 
or head of the Tumilat pe = Og fresh-water junction and navigation 
canal, and the bottom of which, in order to ensure its supply at all 
of the year, would require to be 6 feet 6 inches below line of 
Ni 


ow water in 
possible to maintain in proper 


level, and more especially on the outskirts of the desert, in the Ghattat- 
Bey, for instance, it invariably happens that at about the level of low- 
water a bed of loose sand is met with, as was the case at Masteroud, on 
the Zafranich. This constitutes an enormous difficulty, and a source of 
apmee of which it is hardly possible to form any fe estimate. 
When even it is not sought to obtain any great depth below the level 
(1 foot 7} inches), for instance, annual dredgings of a really formidable 
nature are required. Thus in the Ghattat-Bey, the labour of 30,000 or 
40,000 men is required for the space of a month to clean out the feeder 
at the point of junction ; in the Chibin, from 20,000 to 30,000 men are 
employed ; and from 15,000 to 20,000 men for the Chercaouieh (Cherka- 
Uiyyah). In the case of the Moéze, all attempt to dredge it has been 
given up. To justify the withdrawal of so considerable a number of 
ands trom the ordinary employments of agriculture, nothing short of 
absolute necessity can be admitted—a great damage to the resources of 
the country is thus occasioned, and so serious a result should, if a wae 
be avoided. Indeed, the barrage of the Nile was constructed by Mehemet 
Ali on the supposition that it would be connected with canals situated at 
a height of two métres above the low-water level. Generally speaking, 
and setting aside special cases, the system of low irrigation canals, that 
is to say, of canals yas the level of low water, has now been 
abandoned in Egypt.” (Report, pages 131, 132.) 
The question will naturally occur upon reading this, if what applies to 
diggiug canals below the low-water level of the Nile, and which is said to 
more especially apply itself to the outskirts of the desert, would not also 
apply to a canal proposed to be excavated in great not only below 
the low-water level of the Nile, but also below that of the two seas? 
Thus, then, we have three grand difficulties: the difficulty of maintain- 
ing at a sufficient depth the channel from Suez to the deep bottom of 
the roadstead in the Red Sea ; the difficulty of maintaining the channel 
open across the isthmus below low-water level; and the difficulty of 
maintaining at a sufficient depth the channel from the Pelusiac coast to 
the deep bottom of the roadstead in the Mediterranean. But even these 
difficulties, were they overcome, would be a trifle to what might possibly 
occur were the junction of the two seas practically carried into operation. 
The scheme is a gigantic one, and the results may very reasonably be 
expected to present something equally remarkable. Far be it from us to 
reject the reports of the authors of the project, and still less so these of 
the hon ie men who compose the international commission. What- 
ever modern science could do to render the scheme practicable, and to 
give it the character of efficiency and certainty, they have done. But 
there are in nature powers which science itself cannot always control, and 
if they ever were to be dreaded, it would be when the Red Sea was 
brought to pour its waters into the Mediterranean across an isthmus of 
clay and sand. So isfied are we, however, of the soundness of the 
data given, that we would not deter our fellow-countrymen from taking 
shares, if it so pleases them. But we would recommend them to take 
such a number only as that the lose of the money will be in no way felt 
should «| unforeseen catastrophe occur. The experiment is truly worth 
trying. The Viceroy himself contributes a very large proportion of the 
funds, and he is to supply the Egyptian hosts who are to accomplish the 
labour, which in such a climate cannot be done by European hands. If 
many individuals throughout Europe would, therefore, contribute their 
mite towards this great undertaking, we might at least test its practica- 
bility without any serious loss being incurred by individuals ; while each 
might comfort himself that, if he got no profits, he had taken a praise- 
worthy part in promoting one of the most important international under- 
takings of his time, second only in importance, indeed, to the pro- 
posed railway communication to the East by the valley of the Euphrates, 
and which, while it would serve the same purposes to commerce and 
transit as the Suez Canal, would at the same time carry civilisation and 
industry among the prostrate people of the great countries of antiquity. 
The Suez Canal, when accomplished, would stand alone by itself—a 
monument of art and science ; the Euphrates Railway would roll like an 
olive-branch athwart the cradle of mankind, and would once more bring 
—~ land of our forefathers into daily contact with its long-neglected off- 
spring. 
As to the political objections advanced against the Suez Canal, they 
are not only not worthy of serious consideration, but they are positively 
derogatory to a political power. The late ministry denounced the 
scheme as mischievous, because it would place the fleet at Toulon nearer 
to India than that at Portsmouth. But how much nearer to India are the 
armies of Asiatic Russia? How still closer the Persian intriguers at 
Delhi and Lucknow? If a nation is not prepared to hold their own 
under all contingencies. it had better give such up at once, for it is hold- 
ing them only upon safferance. The existing ministry, while declaring 
that they would never oppose any public works of ability and importance 
in any part of her Majesty’s dominions, or in any part of the world, which 
might facilitate the social and commercial intercourse between great 
nations and mighty countries, said that they did not consider it wise to 
a scheme which they held to be visionary and impracticable. 
The position taken was, at all events, much more commendable than that 
assumed by Lord Palmerston. A government is perfectly warranted in 
not lending its countenance to a scheme which it may deem to be imprac- 
ticable, or if sicable to be likely to involve expenses which will pre- 
clade all its and entail serious losses. If a government did counte- 
nance such projects, Le a would invest upon the faith of their supposed 
superior means of obtaining information, and when failure came they 
would place it on the shoulders of the authorities, No ministry can, 
therefore, be expected to take such responsibilities in addition to the suffi- 
ciently onerous ones already imposed on them. Bat it is one thing not 
to countenance a project, and another to be politically hostile to it, and 
to get the credit, whether truly or not we are not prepared to say, of 
counselling the Sultan not to grant his firman to it. Such interference 
was alike unwise, inconsiderate, and impolitic. It was anwise, because 
it was uselessly eo feelings of our allies ; it was inconsiderate, 
because, as the scheme is supported by all the other continental nations, 
it must, if practical, prevail one day ; and it was impolitic, because 
whilst Malta would close the approaches to the canal on one side, and 
Perim, which never has oo a to Turkey, and Aden on the other, 
Great Britain derogated from her majesty by viewing any such scheme 
with the same jealous apprehension which is exhibited by our imperial 
allies in regard to English projects. The first among European nations 
for liberality, generosity, and philanthropy, we sb always be most 
anxious not in any way to compromise or sully a character w makes 
us stand out ia such bright relief to most continental countries. We re- 
joice, therefore, to believe that the existing ministry, which represents in 
so worthy and so dignified a manner the higher instincts of our nation, 
has withdrawn all fatile and discredi‘able o tion to the Suez Canal 
scheme, and that a firman will be issued without let or hindrance for the 
execation of this t project, 
| opposition may thus have ceased on our side, it 
of that our lant allies set us the example of this 


opposition 
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ORDEAL IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
About ten years ago, I was a jolly sub in the —— regiment 
native infantry, commonly known gh the presidency by the name of 
the “ Uply Mugs ;” a facetious general having told us once he 
ver inspected a smarter or an uglier corps in his life. We were ordered 
to a remote station south of the Nerbudda, much nearer either Madras or 
Bombay than Calcutta, and since then very wisely transferred to the 
former residency. On arriving there, in the beginning of the hot wea- 
ther, I found bungalows scarce and dear, and was only too glad to meet 
an old friend (the artillery subaltern in charge of post ), who 
offered to sell me half his bungalow, and, better still, give me long & 
the payment. I accordingly accepted the offer, breathing a mental 
prayer that Plutus, as represented by the secretary of the Agra 
might be propitious when the time of payment came. There were no 
troops in the station except our own corps, which, between staff appoiat- 
ments and detachments, was very weak in officers. We were cut off 
from all the amusements and amenities of civilised life. Our billiard. 
table was useless, as the two centre slabs, after receiving sundry com- 
und fractures, reposed quietly at the bottom ofa nullah. Even that 
t resource of miserable, matrimony, was denied us, there being 
neither spinster nor chaplain within two hundred miles. The latter 
could be dispensed with, as the commanding officer of an outpost is like 
the captain of a ship, and can unite couples as firmly as the Gretna black- 
smith or the Archbishop of Canterbury : but there was no getting over 
the want of the former. 
Under these trying circumstances, most corps would have taken to 
quarrelling amongst themselves, at which, by the way, the ladies are 
age | the first to begin, and the last to leave off; but the Ugly 

ugs, although very fond of their grumble, disliked fighting witb any 
one except John Company’s natural enemies. Some took to horticulture, 
and constructed gardens which cost a great deal, and produced very 
little ; others displayed their architectural tastes by erecting primitive 
mansions of wattle and dab—that is, bamboos and mud, roofed with 
o- = whole being finished without a single nail or bit of iron being 

in it. 

My chum, whose name was Caldwell, and I, took to studying the 
black classics, Persian and Hindustani, vigorously, eschewing tiffic-par- 
ties, sporting excursions, and everything else that threatened to interfere 
with our obtaining the goal of our wishes—namely, attaching that magic 
P. to our names in the Army List, which signifies passed interpreter’s 
examination ; but, bearing in mind nec semper arcum tendit Apollo, we re- 
lieved our literary labours with various intellectual amusements, such as 
slaying squirrels and lizards with the pellet-bow, educating our dogs 
and monkeys, destroying wasps nests by squibs attached to the end of a 
bamboo, and hunting mungooses. I leave it to philologists to decide on 
the correct plural of that word; I never could. Our zeal for study 
lasted all through the hot weather and rains, but, with the cold weather, 
a change came o’er the spirit of our amusements—squirrel and mun- 
c~ revelled in conscious security, the wasp had as peaceful a house as 

is own bad temper would permit, and our monkey’s education was neg- 
lected like our own ; our time was divided between shooting and fishing 
excursions, rifle-matches and pigeon-shooting, besides which we taught 
the sepoys cricket and played officers and men of right wing against those 
of left wing. This afforded capital sport, and, unlike other amusements, 
cost little—a small subscription from each mee the expense of bats, 
balls, levelling the ground, &c. I was requested to receive and collect 
a I did on pay-day the only time when cash-transactions take 


? 


place. 

Being late in the evening when I received it, I placed the amount, 
about sixty rupees, in my writing desk, which always remained open on 
my table ; and as I believed my servants to be honest, and thought no 
one saw me put it there, I considered it safe enough for the present. On 
ook ing for it next morning the cash was gone, and along with it a few 
trinkets and all the papers in the desk, some of which were of great con- 
sequence to me. It was quite evident that a servant or some one well 
acquainted with the place had taken it, as an ordinary thief would have 
taken desk and all without waiting to abstract its contents; besides 
which, he would doubtless have left other traces of his visit, as a pair of 
valuable pistols and a silver match-box lying on the same table would 
have excited his cupidity. My suspicions lit upon a cock-eyed bearer of 
Caldwell’s, to whom I had a strong objection. He certainly was a most 
sinister-looking individual, and, if not a rogue, his countenance lay opea 
to an action for defamation of character. 

Caldwell, on the other hand, felt quite sure that my dhobie was the 
thief, as all the servants declared he waa the only person who had entered 
the room that evening, when he brought in the clean clothes. I don’t 
like speaking in an unknown tongue, but that word dhobie is an indubi- 
table and unmitigated staggerer ; it means a “ male washerwoman,” and 
I know of no word in the English language which expresses that. We 
were both so positive that, for the first time in our life, we had an angry 
discussion about it. At length we decided on calling our servants toge- 
ther—about twenty in all—and telling them we were certain the thief 
was one of themselves, and that we would accordingly deduct the entire 
amount stolen proportionably from their wages. ey were at once as 
sembled in the verandah, and I made them a short speech, announciog 
our determination. This was touching them on the tenderest point, and 
all were in the midst of loud protestations of their innocence, when.ia 
walked Ajudiah. He wasa small spare man, but being a high-caste 
Brahman, and having held the office of regimental pundit for a quarter 
of a century, he was greatly ted by the men. He had the reputa- 
tion of being very learned, ond had scraped together a large sum of mo 
ney, a8, in addition to his regimental salary, he levied large contribu- 
tions from the sepoys in his priestly capacity, and gave instructions in 
Hindee and Sanscrit. Caldwell and I had been pupils of his, and he now 
came ostensibly to make salam, but really to remind us that we owed 
him a small ce. On learning the state of affairs, he said : “ Defender 
of the poor! protector of the oppressed! it is easy to pronounce judg- 
ment, but between judgment justice a wide difference exists. It can 
not be concealed from the brilliant light of your penetrating mind, that 
if you act as you prepose, all your servants will suffer cgnally with the 
guilty one. I have nodoubt, if duch be your pleasure, that, with the aid 
of my own skill and your good fortune, I can discover the individual who 
has been faithless to his salt.” I have always had a most profound con- 
tempt for the Brahmans and their transparent humbug; but thinking 
that fear of detection might induce the culprit to confess, I gravely as- 
sented, and said I should feel much obliged by his coming next morning 
soon after sunrise, to make his investigation. 

I had not the slightest expectation it would be successful, but 1 
thought it might be some amusement, and at mess that evening I met- 
tioned it to my brother-officers, and invited them to come and see the fun. 

We were hardly seated at coffee the next morning when Ajudiah made 
his appearance, and asked permission to commence his experiments. 
This being graciously accorded, he began by seating all the servants on 
a chabootra or raised platform of masonry, in front ef the bangalow. He 
then seated himself in the middle, with a brass dish containing undr 
rice at one side, and a pair of small scales and weights at the other. 
After mumbling a few prayers and stretching out his hands several 
times over the rice with the palms open and the knuckles uppermost, 
like a person warming his hands at a fire, he commenced operations by 
doling out to each servant a ee weight of the dry rice. He used # 
peculiar kind of rupee (the mahee) for this purpose. As each 
man’s portion was weighed out, it was placed on a piece of plantaia 
leaf, about six inches square, and deposited in his by a young Brat 





man, who was Ajudiah’s chaila or disciple. When all had received 
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is rosary, made.of the beautifal brown. of 
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1 ve no the old rogue kept a sharp look-out all 
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and unearthly sounds which only 


fasion of those disgusting a eof 
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He then went round and inspected the contents of each leaf, a most 


spectacle, I must confess, for in all, the rice was: th 
ee ek lie Qn my ening va rene 
he. > “Mi under your favour, ese men 
ane, ne raplee al ty sir, y 


are innocen! sure some of the servants is the thief, 
are not all Y” Noone replied ; and on looking again I 
mutgar was absent. I did not in the least suspect 


that my 
as I considered him a respectable man ; he came to me with a 
‘Tigh character from hia former master, and during 

he hed in my. service had fully maintained it., However, as I 
Toe Bape dtooy one be exempted, I desired him to be 

summoned. He came, after a little delay, and excused his absence by 

saying he had been busy in the spel ponee prenerns coffee. .I noticed 

fot the man’s Manner was different from his usual com; and almost 

dignified way of g, but thought it might arise 

nance jussulman to have intercourse with a Brahman. 4 

The man sat down amongst the other servants, and took his pre- 
scribed portion of rice without further remark. 

Feeling sure of the result, I paid no farther attention to their pro- 
until Caldwell exclaimed: “I say, P——, your old kit will 
teeth and dislocate his upper jaw if he goes on mach longer 
that.” I then observed that the khidmutgar was making frantic 

efforts to chew, his entire head and body moving with the exertion ; the 
pundit standing near and encouraging him with euch words as: “ Use 
your dirength, my brother ; why ld the innocent fear God’s judg- 
2 went on for a few minutes, when the khidmutgar was de- 
sired to return the rive into his leaf. He did so, and it appeared as dry 
as when it went into his mouth ; the grains seemed slightly crashed, but 
not broken, nor was there a particle of saliva adhering to them. The 
pundit then said: “This man’s guilt is manifest ; he dare not deny 
what all the gods declare soevidently.” The khidmutgar’s countenance 
certainly exhibited all the marks of guilt and confusion. A native has 
one advantage, that if he blushes, it oannet be seen, and “ de non exist- 
entibus eadem est ratio,” but though, when under the influence of fear 
or he does not exactly grow pale, his face assumes somewhat of the 
bue of an unripe lemon. 

Such was the case in the present instance. He stood before me with 
his hands closed in the attitude of prayer, unable to look in my face, and 
trembling in every limb. I then told him I felt sure he was the thief, 
and him on the spot, with forfeiture of all wages. due. I sent 
for the or head-man of the bazaar, and had his hut aod boxes 
examined, but nothing was found ; we searched his person with no better 
success ; and he was resuming his turban with a triumphant air, when I 
perceived a suspicious-looking lump on the pendent end of it. The knot 
was opened, and disclosed a small bit of paper about four inches square, 
which proved to be a hoondee or letter of credit for the exact sum [ had 
lost, drawn by a shroff or native banker, and dated the previous day, be- 
ing the one after the mee This was proof not to be withstood, and 
they were marching him off to jail, when he asked to speak to me in pri- 
vate. I took him a little apart, whea he said, if I promised not to send 
him to the magistrate, he would restore the cash. This I promised ; 
when he confessed that he was in his bottle khana, or pantry, when he saw 
me put the money into my desk, and that while I was at mess the devil 

pted him to steal it. The other things he concealed in a lot of 
owl's feathers behind the cook-house, where we found them. 

I will now leave it to physiologists to decide how fear, or the con- 
sciousness of guilt, acting on the salivary glands, can make them refuse 
to usual office. I never saw the experiment repeated, nor 
did I ever hear of its bein before a European, although I 
—iieet the native ‘(courts of arbitration) frequently make 
use 0 

What made it more extraordinary in the present instance was, that the 
convicted person was a Mohammedan, and therefore unlikely to be in- 
fluenced by the superstitious fear with which a Hindoo regards a Brah- 
man. Of course all the servants attributed it to the efficacy of the cere- 
monies performed by 80 holy a man, and we formed various conjectures 
on the subject. The surgeon gave us a most scientific elucidation, 
which left us no wiser than before ; and Lieutenant Fast assured us, that 
whenever he dissipated at all he felt a dryness in his mouth the follow- 
ing morning ; that probably it would be much worse if he stole any- 

, but could not tell till he tried : and as I never heard of his essaying 
the experiment, I cannot tell my readers the result. 


——a 


THE QUEEN’S STATE BALL. 


The state ball at Buckingham Palace, on Monday, the 10th inst., was 
far more numerously attended than the ball given in honour of the nup- 
tials of the Princess Royal, and much more brilliant, The noble apart- 
ments are fully equal to accommodate 2,000 guests with ease ; but at 
@ state ball all the visitors crowd round where her Majesty sits or dances, 
and consequently the spacious and magnificent new ball-room was not 
large enough, of itself, to accommodate the numbers that thronged into it. 
Her me Se on the haut-pas, with the youthful, pretty, and charm- 
ing young Queen of Portu; by her side. Seats were also placed for all 
the members of the Royal Family, the Prince of Hohenzollern, and the 
Princess Anne of Saxe-Weimer. The seats of the Queens were marked 
on the haut-pas by a footstool, a distinction which was omitted with 
the other members of the royal family. The royal bride danced fre- 
weep during the evening in quadrilles with the Prince Consort, the 

of Cam! , and Prince Edward of Saxe-Weimer. In noticin 

the arrival of the Duc de Malakoff, we remarked upon his “ agile step ;’ 
and it is a great confirmation of the fact that not only did the Queen of 
P but our own gracious sovereign select the duke as a partner 
for aquadrille. The gallant marshal was a little taken aback when the 
honour intended by our Queen was first intimated to him, but he never- 
theless acquitted himself with grace, and after each dance conducted his 
eS coer to her seat with true French gallantry. 

Duke wore the full uniform of a Marshal of France, but paid us 
the compliment of displaying the Ribbon of a Grand Cross of the Order 
of the Bath, without any other decoration. The places of our Queen 
and the Queen of Portugal, at the supper, were opposite to that famous 
Work of art in the precious metals, “ Horses at the Fountain,” and im- 
mediately on their Majesties’ approach, the fountain commenced playing 
and throwing off the al odours of eau-de-cologne. The shield pre- 
sented by the King of Prussia to the Prince of Wales, the Prince of 
Wales’ epergne, and the South American salver were also — on 


his repag- 


fi 


t 


a maths, placed posite to the seats of the two Queens. Although the 
Queen of Portugal had a tony Gap travel before her on Tuesday, she 
Temained with the Queen in ball room till two o’clock, dancing with 


the Duc de Malakoff immediately after supper. The dancing continued 
unabated vigour until the * Keoeng left the ball, and by ten minutes 

Past three o’clock the last of the guests had departed from the palace. 

—_— 
PROVOCATION ; THE MASSACRES IN INDIA. 
Supplement to the Gazette published on Thursday is a truly affecting 
document, It gives the list of all who have perished by murder, in ac- 
tion, or by in the rebellion which has raged for the last 12 months 
in India. “Here we have, as far as can be ascertained, the victims of 
every age and condition, with their names, social designations, and man- 
ner of death. How civil servants, missionaries, traders, with 
their wives and sisters, their little children, their English nurses, their 
sative servants, in more than one case Christian converts, fell under the 
ow of the aseussin, is set down in cold official columas, which, however, 
are more sadly eloquent than any animated description of the scenes 
they record. it is not until such a list meets the eye that we feel how 
complete was the massacre, how every man, woman, and child of the 
Enropean race was swept away, and how well the murderers might be- 
lieve, in their temporary triumph, that the dominion of the stranger was 
el First come the victims of the outbreak at Gwalior, Indore, and 
bm pes At these places 53 of whom nearly half were women 
Fahy ndrea, were butchered om the 14th and 16th of June, the lst of 
8th of November. We may then take the “list of people 
are May, ia Pn a. to 
matiny, , however, in a few 
hours spread to Delhi, where the massacre began on May 11. 

First, we have a list of persons coanected with the Delhi magazine 
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Thirty-three persons are returned as having been murdered at Agra, and 
then we come to the crowning atrocity of Cawnpore. As the Gazette does 
not give any summary of the number slain, we are obliged to compute it 
as well as we can from the lists themselves. But the words “ and chil- 
dren” Sifoming weny of the female names only indicate that a mother 
with her whole family was murdered, and we are left. in ignorance of the 
precise number of the victims. It may be said, however, that in the first 
massacre of the 27th of June, 55 grown up ladies are represented to have 

rished, besides “the whole of the married women and children of Her 
Niojesty’s $2d Foot” and “all the married women and children of the 
Ist Company, 6th Battalion, Artillery.” 

As to the adult male part of the European community, we have, be- 
sides 22 persons of superior station, 60 men of Her Majesty’s 84th Foot, 
15 men of the Ist European Bengal Fusileers, 70 men (invalids) of Her 
Majesty’s 32d Foot, and 55 Bengal Artillerymen, four only of these last 
having escaped. In this first massacre it would thus appear that be- 
tween 300 and 400 perished. On the night of the 16th.of July, however, 
the great slaughter which horrified the civilized world was peeeaiee 
under the command of the Nana Sahib. We count 186 residents at 
Cawnpore, among whom is the usual proportion of women and children, 
about 60 Mop yd residents, “ all supposed to have been murdered at 
Cawnpore,”’ 56 other persons, some with their families, who were also 
in Cawnpore at the time, and it is to be feared have met the same fate, 
making in all upwards of 300 more souls; and we read at the end :— 
“Tt must be remembered that this list does not include the soldiers of 
Her Mayesty’s 32d and 84th Foot and Artillery, and their wives and 
children, many hundreds in number.” Besides these there were 40 
clerks, wives, and children with four adults whose names are given, and 
eleven children, In short, we may count the number of victims at Cawn- 
pat women, and children—at not far from eight hundred. It 

of little use for us to continue these melancholy calculations. 

At Jhansi a large number were murdered, among whom appears more 
than the usual proportion of children. Then come the names of officers 
of the Bengal army murdered by their own mutinous regiments. Of 
their number we can give no definite notion, as they are mixed up in the 
return with officers who were slain in action or who died of disease du- 
ring the campaign. But sufficient is given to show the pitiless slaughter 
that took place when the fiends whom they commanded broke into mu- 
tiny. The return of “Killed and Wounded by Rebels in the Allahabad 
Division” is fall of such entries as these :— Shot on parade by regi- 
ment ;”’ “ Shot by guard of 6th N. I.” On the 6th of June eight officers 
of this last-named corps were “ murdered in messhouse of regiment by 
mess guard.’’ Mrs. Collins, wife of Cattle-Sergeant Collins, was “shot 
by Gholab Khan, attended by Sepoys and budmashes, on the morning of 
the 7th of June.” Mrs. Thomas, widow, was “ murdered by band of re- 
bels, headed by Elahee tailors and others.” In short, wherever we 
learn ry devas of the details of these frightful acts the perpetrators seem 
to have committed them without the ail pity for age or sex, or the 
slightest regard for any benefit received. 

After glancing over this return, containing 72 pages full of the names 
of those who have suffered at the hands of a treacherous and cruel enemy, 
one can hardly believe it possible that here at home, in the midst of 
newspapers and Purliamentary debates, a few persons should have the 
hardihood to stand up for the comparative innocence of the Sepoy, and 
with an irritating perversity vo declare that the narrative of Asiatic ma- 
lignity and cruelty are exaggerated, highly coloured, got up for effect, 
purely mythical, and soon. If anything could add to the frenzy which 
is said to possess our people in the East, it would be the news that a 
Clique at home is bent on denying what everybody on the spot knows to 
be true. Here we have, on unquestionable authority, the names of hun- 
dreds of women and hundreds of children massacred at a number of sta- 
tions throughout the country with a ferocity which seems to have been 
innate in the perpetrators, since the deeds were committed almost con- 
temporaneously, and did not spring from the example of one district act- 
ing on another. It is, forsooth, denied that women were violated: or 
children hacked to aay ; the Sepoys, we are bound to believe, put 
everybody to death in the most gentle and merciful manner. 

e wonder that some one is not found to assert that chloroform was 
administered to the victims before they were despatched! Let men of 
common sense employ that faculty for a moment, and say what was 
likely to be the conduct of a swarm of furious Asiatics, mad with fana- 
ticism and the lust for blood. How do even European soldiers act when 
bf take a town by storm? And can it be believed that atrocities ten- 
fold as horrible would not be committed by such tigers in human shape 
as were raging through the streets of Delhi and the Residency of Cawn- 
pore? The men who murdered 80 children in one place are certainly 
worthy objects of all the doubts which wiseacres at home can suggest! 
If they slaughtered these unresisting infants to the last soul, what were 
they likely to do to the women who were shrieking and struggling in 
defence of their offspring? The publication of this Gazette is the best 
answer to those who would palliate the deeds of the mutineers, from no 
motive that we can perceive except that mania for differing from the rest 
of mankind which besets a certain class of minds.—Zimes, May 10. 


ee 
INDIA. 
The latest intelligence is from Bombay, April 24. The first telegram 
from Suez contains several verbal errors. 










Sir Colin Campbell had an interview with the Governor-General at Al- 
lahabad, on the 12th of April. 

From Lucknow to Rohilcund is said be entirely in the hands of the 
enemy.—The bulk of the Oude army continued at Lucknow.—Lugard’s 
column, which left on the 28th of March, expected to relieve Azimghur 
about the 20th of April—The Nepaulese troops had returned within 
their own frontier to protect it. 

Bareilly and Calpee are still in the hands of the rebels, who are also 
in force along the river near Fattebpore, and near Benares.—The Knas (?) 
rebels are moving about the country, but have lost their guns. 

General Roberts’s force has orders not to breach at Kotah, as was first 


Sir H. Rose has been unable to advance on Calpee, where he was ex- 
pected by the 10th. Up to the 19th he continued at Jhansi, where a large 
body of the enemy were und to be marching from the eastward 
with the view of getting into his rear—A flying force, under Major 
Evans, was scouring the Cor. (?) Rebels and refugees in Kindress. (?) 

General Whitelock’s force remains guarding Saugor. 

The Punjaub and Scinde continue gules, and order was being restored 
in the northern Mabratta country.—Lord Canning was about to leave 
Allahabad for Calcutta.—The hot weather was setting in everywhere, 
accompanied by the usual squalls and storms.—(overnment despatch. 


Sir Colin Campbell had interview with the Governor-General, at Alla- 
habad, on the 12th of April, and on the 20th was to start from Lucknow 
for Rohilcund, a a column under General Walpole.—Ba- 
teilly and Calpee were still in the hands of the enemy, and as yet no at- 
tack had been made upon either of those places.—The rebels are said to 
be in foree along the river, near Fattehpore, and near Benares. 

Up to the 18th of April Sir Haugh Rose was still at Jhansi. Large bo- 
dies of the enemy are said to be advanciug from the East, with the view 
of getting in his rear. 

meral Roberts’s force was preparing to go into quarters at Nusseera- 
bad and Neemuch. He writes that he will encounter detachments of re- 
bels in that district.—The Kotah garrison, 5,000 strong, were at large, 
bat without — 

General Whitelock remains at Saugor.—The Nepaulese are reported 
_ back upon their own frontier, to protect it against the 
re 


Lord Canning was about to leave Allahabad for Calcutta.—General 
Lowe having started for England, Sir James Outram takes his place at 
the Council Board.—Tima’ despatch. 


The following items are gleanings from a telegram of earlier date. 

On the 8th of April a strong force marched from Bareilly. A hot 

: ‘campaign in Rohilcand is considered inevitable.—The 13th Re- 
giment, sent to relieve Azimgbur, had a severe t, in which 25 casu- 
alities occurred. 





—General Seaton had encoun! and beaten the rebels 
on the 7th, and captured three guns.—Lucknow is perfectly tranquil ; 


Fg | tO eee agen et ae t Cavalry, 160 
at Sixty sen- 
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Calcutta mails, with dates to 10, reached London on the 
day the Acie wligh Teo Delete seen of the Zimes say that 


we have now a hot weather campaign upon our hands. oe Sore 
some 3,000 penngie’, having ccpaped, are swarming he 
provinces east ly overflows with them. 

ste eee haw, lt le cold. a cirong body of envalry in which he reponse 
great confidence, some 25,000 Sepoys an armed rabble. 

The Commander-in-Chief has 8.000 men, 6,500 of them Europeans, in 
Cawnpore, Alla- 
ly » and the remaining 
8,000 Europeans 2,500 natives proceed to the northwest, that is to 
Rohileund. The head-quarters are transferred to Cawapore, and Sir 
Colin Campbell is expected to command the great attack in person. 


—f 


Kmpervial Parliament. 


RESOLUTIONNS ON INDIA, 


House of Commons, Friday, 4 

The House, in Committee, resumed the consideration fg 4] ain. 
tions for the government of India, commencing with the second resolu- 
tion, which recognized the expediency of providing that Her Majesty 
shall have and perform the power and duties relating to the government 
of India by one of her Principal Secretaries of State. , + 

Mr. Ricu moved to substitute for a Secretary of State “a President of 
Council for the government of India.” This amendment led to a debate 
which gee! expanded so as to embrace the whole scheme of goyern- 
ment, in discussing which, 

Mr, Exxics blamed its first inception by the late Administration, which 
might, he said, have avoided the confusion in which the question had 
become involved by merely shifting the Presidency of the Board of Con- 
trol from Connen-row to eadenhall-street, and making the Court of Di- 
rectors his Council. He expatiated upon the dangers which threat- 
ened our rule in India unless an independent Council was secured, that 
would administer the government and the patronage with the same im- 
— as had marked the Company’s administration, 

Lord J. Russet condemned the despairing tone of Mr. Ellice’s speech, 
half which, he said, cathe too late, since it applied to Mr. Baring’ 
amendment, and the other half, referring to succeeding resolutions, was 
premature. Mr. Ellice laid great stress, he observed, upon the indepen- 
dence of the Council ; but was the power to be placed in the Minister of 
the Crown or in the Council? If in the former, he would be responsible 
to the House and to the country, and might be called to account ; if the 
Council were to control him, the future Government of India would be 
less efficient than the present. 

The CHANCELLOR of the Excuequer, after denying that the issue be- 
fore the House was confused or of a ferplexing character, observed that 
it was not material whether the Minister should be a Secretary of 
State, or bear any other designation, and proposed to substitute for “ one 
of Her Majesty’s Principal Secretaries of State,” the words “one of the 
responsible Ministers of the Crown,” which would render the next reso- 
lution, that the Secretary of State should be responsible for the business 
of js he. aa in the same manner as any other Secretary of State, 
superfluous. 

ord PaLMERsTON approved this course; Mr. Ricu withdrew his 
amendment, and the resolution, amended as proposed by Mr. Disraeli, 
was then agreed to. 
The next resolution, “that in order to assist such Minister’ of the 
Crown in the discharge of his duties it is expedient that a Council be 
appointed of not less than 12 nor more than 18 members,” was moved by 
Mr. WALPOLE, who observed that it involved two questions—first, 
whether there should be a Council ; and, second, what should be the num- 
ber of its members,—Sir T. E. CoLesrooxe, adverting to the importance 
of these questions, and the lateness of the hour, moved that the Chairman 
report progress, This motion, after much discussion regarding the pro- 
per course of proceedings in respect to the resolution, was agreed to. 


CENSURE OF THE GOVERNMENT. 
House of Lords, May 14. 

The Earl of Shaftesbury moved his vote of censure upon the govern - 
ment for their dispateh to the Governor-General of India, touching his 
proclamation to the people of Oude, and urged its adoption at c er- 
able yo 

Lord Ellenborough reiterated his assertion that he alone was responsi- 
ble for the dispatch in question, and defended the principles laid down 
in it. 

The Duke of Argyle, Somerset, and Newcastle, and, Lord Cranworth 
and Grey spoke in favour of the resolution, and the Earls of Carnarvon 
and Doaoughmore defended the government. 

The Earl of Derby justified the dispatch and condemned the want of 
clemency on the part of Lord Canning, in confiscating the territory of 
Oude. He deprecated the conduct of Mr. Vernon Smith, in withholdin 
from government a private letter received from Lord Canning, in whic! 
explanations of the proclamations were promised. He denied that go- 
= as a body was responsible for the publication of the dis- 

atch. 
. After some remarks from Lord Granville the House divided, the vote 
being 158 for the resolution, and 167 against it—majority in favour of 
government 9. The announcement was received with cheers. 
House of Commons. 

Mr. Cardwell brought forward his motion of censure upon the Govern- 
ment for the Indian dispatch and advocated his views at length. Mr. 
Sergeant Deasy seconded the resolution ; and the speakers in favour of 
it included Mr. Lowe, Mr. Vernon Smith and Lord John Russell, the 
latter of whom gave it his strenuous support, contending that govern- 
ment had acted disingenuously toward Lord Canning, and arguing that 
either Lord Canning must be pronounced incapable of continuing his 
high position, or government must be censured. 

The speakers in defence of government, were the Solicitor General, 
Mr. Lindsay, Mr. Baillie, Lord Stanley aud others. Some of the Liberal 
members also spoke in favour of government.—The debate was adjourned 
ill Monday the 17th. — 

Mr. Bari, in response to an inquiry, denied the reports that Sir 
Colin Campbell had lately asked urgently for reinforcements, and 
that the East India Company had declined for the present to find 
transports for the troops ready for embarkation. 

Mr. Disrakwt, in reply to a question, said that Lord Ellenborough 
laid his resignation before the Queen without the knowledge of even the 
Prime Minister, and that had he consulted his colleagues they would have 
unanimously requested him to withdraw his resignation. 

Lord Sranuey stated that no change had taken place in the position 
of Great Britain relative to France or the United States, with regard 
to the Newfoundland fisheries, nor had the British Squadron been in- 
creased on that station. 


Se ee 


MINISTERIAL DIFFICULTY ; LORD ELLENBOROUGH RESIGNS. 


The ordinary aspect of the political horizon has undergone this week 
a change as threatening as it was unexpected, and although those most 
accustomed to read the times and the seasons do not augur any convul- 
sion in our system, or, indeed, anything beyond the passing presence of 
the cloud which is just now hanging over us; still the cloud itself has 
had, and even now preserves, a threatening sppearance, from the conse- 
uences of which the public cannot yet cousider itself perfectly secure. 
The question which has thus discomposed the political world arises in 
this way. The last mail but one from India brought a copy of a pro- 
clamation from Lord Canning, the Governor-General, to the people of 
Oude, which he expressed his intention of publishing the moment that 
Lucknow fell. There is no official information at present that the pro- 
clamation has been so published ; but from ne per and private ac- 
counts it may be assumed that this is the case. Now, this proclamation 
contains a clause, intimating to the people of Oude that, with certain 
exceptions specified therein, “ the progr etary right in the soil of the 
province is confiscated to the British Government, which will dispose of 
that right in such manner as it may think fitting.” Of the merits of 
this policy it is at present premature tospeak. Politicians of experience 
and eminence hold the most op posite opinions respecting it, some avert- 
ing it to be the entire seremal of our p licy in India for years, others 
insisting on it as a necessary consequence of the suppressing of the mu- 
tiny. We would for the present rather defer expressing our own views 
on this part of the question, as what follows is more that with which we 
have to do now. 
Her y’a Government disapproved of this pdm pr sen and on 
the 26th of last month, about eight days after the draft of the proclama- 








tion had been received, forwarded a despatch through the Secret Com- 
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two different ways, as it is natural it should be, by his admirers 
detractors. The first find in it the natural step of a magnanimous un- 
selfish man, who believes himself to have acted with sagacity and dis- 


~t op b= fe dpa peg yee Ellen- 
borough ; expressed a desire on ernor-Gene- 
tal to make some further explanation relative to the proclamation in 
uestion. 
" Yet this letter Mr. Vernon Smith did not communicate to Lord Ellen- 
from the 19th to the 26th of April, on which day the secret de- 
was sent off. Now, this conduct is simply scandalous, and may 
well require excuses of absence from home and long journeys to explain. 
but there are other points collateral to the main question which are also 
le in the consideration of the present crisis, The first is the 
want of understanding that must have lately existed in the Board of 
Control between the superior and his subordinates which, whatever 
sonal admiration we may have for the high-minded nobleman who filled 
the former position, cannot be too m deprecated. The press, too, 
surnishes us with remarks on this subject which suggest curious conclu- 
Nearly the whole of that portion of it which advocates the trans- 
bp geen of India from the Company to the Crown, and all 
Ww su) Lord Palmerston’s India Bill, characterises 
Ellenborough’s late a name to Lord Canning as likely to undo all 
Sir Colin Campbell has done and is doing in Oude. The leading 
loudly declaims against a step which will show the natives that 
counsels are divided ; but neither the Times, nor any other, of the 
ees that follows in its wake, could ever see the force of this very same 
~ yoy when it was urged with much more reason against interfering 
quelled. 
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present Government of India while the rebellion was as yet un- 
It is wonderful how differently circumstances act on opinions. 
—London paper, May 15. 
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THE OATHS’ BILL—MEMBER OR NO MEMBER? 

Second only to this great question is the attitude taken up by the 
Commons with re to the Oaths Bill. We say the attitude, because 
inr t of the dispute itself, whether Jews shall or shall not be ad- 
mitted to Parliament, the country cares not one straw. The real ques- 
tion now is this, whether the Commons, after affirming a great tolerant 
principle for several sessions, shall be prevented from reducing it to 

an ube in the opposite direction on the of the 

is point at issue, and this point seems now likely to be 

toa decision. The Lords’ amendments on the Oaths’ Bill being 

sent down to the Commons, motions were immediately carried by large 

majorities that “ the Commons do reject the amendments of the 8,” 

whereupon a Committee being voted to consider and carry up the Com- 

mons’ objections to the Lords’ amendments to the Upper House, Mr. 

be moved that the pame of Baron Rothschild be inserted in that 

The House naturally demurred, the precedent of Sir J. Je- 

kyll in 1715 did not seem a case in point, ner was it quite clear whether 

he had not taken the oaths before he served on it; but that was imma- 

Tuesday the motion was carried, to the evident deteriora- 

tion of a principle which was really tenable. The Lords might, perhaps, 

have been ready to deliberate upon objections to the amendment framed 

on the — only ; but they must acceptit asa sheer insult those 

offered by a committee, one of which is the person on whose eligibility 

are called to make a concession. Worse than this. The Comm 

their vote in this ets: and in tae | to admit a mags diy 
most unnecessary member, have opened a door to a system from whic 

the greatest miechief may result on some future —Ibid. 


—_— 


VISIT AND SEARCH. 
* Is the of the United States to be made the shelter and shield of 
prey on the high seas? In other words, Does the commander of a 
ational sbip, not American, who suspects a vessel that displays the 
Americen fieg of being a pirate or slaver, commit a trespass on our Na- 
tional rights if he requires that suspected vessel to heave-to and show 
her papers? There can be no doubt that, if we choose 80 to do, we can 
secure to all the cut-throats and out-laws who may at any time be afloat, 
that impunity which they co naturally desire. We can say to the Kidds 
and Cenote, the freebooters and fillibusters of all nations, Only be sure 
tbat the National vessel that may at any time overbaul you is not Ameri- 
can, and you have — to raise the American flag and dare her to ap- 
proach you at her peril. If ehe is American, you will of course hoist 
some otber fleg, and that will answer the same For we cannot 
of course maintain one doctrine for ourselves and the opposite for the 
rest of mankind. If the simple raising of an American flag is to shield a 
veseel from any scrutiny except from our own ships of war, then the 
raising of a British, French or ish flag must be equally potent as 
ageinet cur own cruisers. Gen. Cass will bave earned a bounteous ac- 
| mete egw yd - the entinare of the ocean if he catehiiehee this 
. a D D 
cant imegine. est craft of any nation are to gain by it, we 
en Com. Porter landed a force on the island of Cuba, and compelled 
the Spanish authorities of a village to submit to a a and to rene 
der certain pirates whom he strongly believed, and ultimately found, 
to be poral we there, the general applause of our countrymen applauded 
his act. It was technically a trespacs, of course ; but a trespass (it was 
held) fully justified by the circumstances. Gen. Jackson’s invasion and 
conquest of Florida—even his hanging of Arbuthnot and Ambrister—was 
a ed by ® majority of our people and justified by our Government. 
f pation has more uniformly ours acted un the principle of detect- 
he erime and averting peril by the readiest means. But now the Popu- 
Ot Rae we secm to be—* Let Commerce perish—let Piracy flour! 
—let Slavers cover the ceas—rather than permit the cruisers of Euro- 
pean Powers require our merchant ships to verify their Nation’s charac- 
by merely ipg their papers.” We do not believe this either 
wise or otic, and we believe that, should Great Britain, as she pro- 
bably will, say, “‘ Very well: we accede to your doctrine,” we should 
have abundant reason to regret that we ever asserted it. Y. Tribune. 


saat te of unwitting abuse justifies a demand for apology and 
; case of intentional wrong should impel a sterner 
remonetrance. it a civil requirement that a merchant ship should 
show her papers to a National veesel, in order that pirates or slavers 


ph 





ons, | Jobnston is the 


Wadi Sok tether Chomasives tibial te egnahy msentiee © the Hap of 
ae ee eee Ss SS all—no exaction—but some- 
thing ce Bekent dlp sbtuld chtertally eal pomsptly secede ts. 
do not admit, therefore, that a National vessel nd bapa nam 

fy Aaa -wbowary: Rerwaprce boamebghe orgy 4 an honest 
merchant ship of another nation, her of an outlaw, com- 
mitsa wrong. On the contrary, we hold the honest merchant ship 
ought to court and desire that the search for wolves in sheep’s 
be resolute and thorough, and aaa fe te to bear the 

Laat 9 inconvenience involved the sake of resulting and 

v * 
The of the United States are not “as one man” in of 
the doctrine enunciated by Gen. Cass in 1841, and now The 
Courier. They were not “as one man” even in favour of the War of 
1812, which had a far broader basis and much stronger provocations 
than are involved in the question now at issue. On the contrary, those 
who owned seven-ei| Ne en ee 
to that war. If we to be hi into another sach conflict, we in- 
sist that it shall be on some ground 


: 


broadly and distinctly laid down. We are not + pone 
1 for tire justice and Yalidity. We think that with pro- 
per dispositions on both an arrangement might be made for an in- 
which would protect our flag from dis- 


If our Government really and heartily desired the entire suppression of 
the Slave-trade, and was prepared to assume its proper share of the la- 
bour and responsibility of this object, such a plan could wea oon be 
agreed upon and carried into execution without wounding pride or 


injuring the prestige of any independent power.—N. Y. Times. 
en- 


It has ever been Mr. Cass’s particular infirmity that he could never 
perceive any distinction between visiting a vessel to determine her na- 


. | tionality, and searching her to see whether she had any English sailors 


on board to be impressed, and what sort of cargo she was taking to 
market. England does not claim the right “to detain and search” 
American vessels, and we venture to eay that not a single instance will 
be revealed out of this whole crop of recent outrages in which her cruis- 
ers have exercised it. id 4 - 4 4 

It is 4 ona to keep in mind the following facts: First. We have re- 
peatedly, both by solemn act of Congress and by treaty, declared the 
slave trade, piracy.— Second. We have bound ourselves by treaties with 
Great Britain to keep a certain force on the high seas for its suppression. 
Now it is idle to pretend that such an engagement can be faithfull 
executed wy either party without stopping suspicious-looking vesse 
long enough to determine their nationality, if they have any, and are 
not pirates. The piece of bunting at the mast-head of a vessel no more 
proves its nai ty than a black coat and white cravat prove @ man 
to be a clergyman ; and it would be no more absurd for a rogue, with 
his pockets full of burglars’ instruments, to point to his dress and claim 
immunity from arrest, than it is for Mr. Cass or any other American to 
insist that the American flag is iteelf conclusive evidence of the nation- 
ality of a vessel over which it floats. Until the United States is pre- 
to guaranty that none but American vessels shall hoist American 
she bas no right to assume that every vessel that does hoist the 
American flag is an American vessel, or that our honour is assailed when- 
ever a yessel is subjected to some more reliable test than oe ae 
tion of the symbol of nationality which she bears at her — 
N.Y. Evening P 


4 ‘ost, _ 
We have in this country men connected with the Press, and in public. 
places, once British subjects, who “left their country for their country’s 
od,” and who are exceedingly desirous for war with a nation w! 

} sao them forth asa d to their native soil and unworthy her 
protection. But of the millions of foreigners in our country, this class 
can be counted by hundreds, and only excite the contempt of both the 
native and — citizen. Then again, there exists another class—the 
time-serving, hunting, spoil-seeking politician, who brawls in Pot- 
houses and os of Liberty and Patriotism on the corners of the streets, 
and who talks big and threatens annihilation to the English Navy and 
her Commerce, and affects a desire for war with Great Britain! And 
still another and even yet more contemptible knot of wretches may be 
found, confined exclusively to cities ; and who, having means, buy up 
the venal among the Press, and prate of war and its ences, as a 
blessing, for no other earthly purpose than to excite a panic in the Money 
Market and depress the price of Stocks!! Add to all this floating scum 
in favour of war, that portion of the Administration Press which is under 
the control of foreigners who dare not return to the land of their birth, 
and men who are b to the public mind for any and every 
contingency which may arise, and we have the sum total of the war 
os x Let th be roviaed by Trea by ial t be- 

= * Let it y or special arrangemen 
tween the two Gevwaunetie, that a. American cruiser ne in 
putting down the Slave trade, shall have on board an Eng Lieute- 
nant, whose duty it shall be to command the Boat required to board sus- 
picious vessels carrying the English Flag; and that in like manner, 
every English cruiser, emplo on this duty, shall have on board a 
Lieutenant of the American Navy, whose duty it shall be, to command 
the Boat called upon to board suspicious vessels under the American 
Flag.—N. ¥. Courier and Enquirer. 

————=—._>———- 
FACTS AND FANCIES. 

We notice with much pleasure the establishment of an Architectural 
Association at St. Louis. The object is to elevate the profession, to pro- 
mote fair dealing, and to aid in the education of students. Mr. John 
t President.——The Canadian House of Assembly has, 
very properly, expelled Mr. O’Farrell, one of its members, for procuring 
the enregisterment of false votes, and for violent conduct at the hust- 
ings.——The old question, “Is there a Bourbon among us?” is one of 
the revivals of the day.——-Mr. Clingman, late Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations in the U. S. House of Representatives, is now 
a Senator——The Morning Star says that the title by which Sir Colin 
Campbell will be elevated to the peerage will probably be that of Lord 
Campbell of Clyde, in allusion to his birthplace upon the banks of the 
Clyde, near Glasgow. Doubtful, inasmuch as there is one Lord Camp- 
bell already in the Upper House.——On the 5th inst., the Em Eu- 
génle entered her thirty-second year.——Dr. Charles Mackay, who sailed 
or Liverpool, in the Huropa, on Wednesday of last week, had a parting 
dioner given him in Boston on Tuesday evening, at which were present 
some of the most distinguished liferati of the country ——Mr. F. E. Fo- 
resti, a Sardinian, now of this city, is appointed U. S. Consul at Genoa. 
Some years ago, the Sardinian government refused to it Mr. Foresti 
his ex , when similarly appointed.——Two daughters of the late 
John Marsball, jan., Eeq., M.P. for Leeds, were married lately ; one to 
Stair Douglas, son of General Sir James Douglas, K.C.B., and nephew 
of the Marchioness of Queensberry ; the other to the Rev. S. Gibson, 
grandson of the Archbishop of Canterbury——The details of the 
scheme for the abolition of serfdom in Russia have been published. The 
serfs are to remain attached to the property until they shall have pur- 

their freedom.—Prince Napoleon has declined the Governor- 
Generalship of Algeria———The great Chester cup race was won by Sir 
C. Monk’s Vanity in a field of twenty-eight horses——The Court of 
Queen’s Bench refused the application of the British Bank Directors 
for a new trial. Lord Campbell said the jury were justified in their ver- 
dict. All the facts of the case were uncontradicted, and he sincerely 
hoped that the prosecution would have a salutary effect upon commer- 
cial transactions——The Nova Scotia Legislature was prorogued by 
the Earl of Mulgrave, on the 7th instant. The ceremonial was 
more stately than usual.—The Obituary of the London Times re- 
cently contained the following notice: ‘On the Ist instant, Mercy 
Jordan, the faithful servant of the late M. Mocatta, Esq., of Brigh- 
ton. She was born and died in the service of the family, and this 
is recorded as a grateful tribute of esteem to her memory and her 
devotion in the performance of ber duties.” Another paper men- 
tions the death of a faithful servant who had lived in one family 
for half a cen’ ——The report of the French award of $400,000 
to Proiessor Morse is now said to be premature.——There has been much 
excitement and some riotiog in Montreal, in connection with interests 
involved in the contemplated docks. One party desires to take a canal 
through the city, and have docks below ; the other desires to have docks 
above the city——Mr. James H. , formerly of the VN. Y. Journal 
of Commerce, has become the publisher of the Buffalo Courier. He is also the 
senior Editor.—The Countess ptr gave a ball on the 5th inst., at 
the official residence of the Premier in Downing-street. The usual sombre 





appearance of the place was completely changed by the skilful arrange- 


ment of flowering plants in the recesses of the various saloons, and the bei)- 
liant illumination of all the apartments. About 500 were 
——Several membersof the Monagas family, including Tate Preeident 
Venezuela, are in being kept there by the successful revolu 
——Some of the complain the Canadian News, published 
in London, issubsidized by the Canadian and is 

@ falee in sentiment. But how comes it to be subsi. 


of 

ci Gamburt paying £1200 for the right of capeeving Mr. Philip’ 
4 > 4 8 

*Gontrabodistan” bus been purchased by ber Mafesy.—-A seam 

with side-screw- llers, intended for the North River passenger trade, 

has been tried experimentally ; and, it is eald, with 

the recent election, at North Oxford, C. W., % Teturned 

M.P.P., defeating the government candidate, Mr. Morrison, by a ma 

jority of 220.—A grand banquet, at which a number of dis. 

were eee oan eee a 

Clab on the of the 6th inst., to Marshal Pelissier, de Mala- 

koff, the new Ambassador to England. The Chair was 

by Sir Wm. Wil Kare.— Lord Napi 

days of last week at tle Hill, the residence of the Hon. Wm. C. Rives, 

toile ‘oa the Welland onal about sat on the loadin — 

on e t cent on Z tu- 

ral prodactions of the West, end thet leon articles pry Sn cong 

ir Henry Young is about to retire a ee 

Tasmania. He will be succeeded by Major Gen. Sir James M’Ar. 

thur, the commander of the forces and Hobart 

Town will, become the head-quarters of the Staff. 
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Carr. Jupxins Between THE Two Fires.—The question of disputed 
jurisdiction between the two Custom-House inspectors located at Qua- 
rantine and the Health Officer is to be settled by a trial of the complaint 
made against Captain Judkins, of the Persia. . Cobb, the Secretary of 
the Treasury, has so written to Mr. Cunard. 

By recommendation of the Mayor, the Board of Aldermen passed a re- 
solution, last evening, holding Capt. Judkins, of the steamship Persia, 
harmless, in any action that may be brought against him by the United 
States authorities, for obstructing their officers in the discharge ef their 
duties, while his vessel was quarantined. The resolntion was passed 
unanimously, and on the ground that he acted in accordance with the 
directions of the Board of Health and the Health Officer.—. Y. Time, 
May 28. 











ACADEMY OF MUSIC.—ITALIAN OPERA. 
AME MARIETTA GAZZANIGA 
M*” SIGNORI BRIGNOLI, GASSIER, xp AMODIO 
Have the honour to announce that they have engaged the Academy of Music for a short sea- 
cop ct Halen Gosre. being the AREWELL FORMANCES of Madame MARIETTA 
In themselves to the public without the medium of a director they are obliged 
own merit 4 on that en- 








or less 'y APP 
couragement which this discriminating public has always accorded to artistic excellence. 
MARETZEK will have the direction of the Orchestra. Other artists of merit will be 
ion to deserve the favour of the friends of the 


0) AAS caliols thelr generous support. 
season will commence on 
MONDAY. MAY 31ST, 
With Donizetti’s favourite Opera in Four Acts, 
**LA FAVORITA.’’ 


Supt may be soquned at the Academy, and at Hall & Son’s, 239 Broadway, on and after 
Saturday, May 2%h. 








SRS RIAN BEADING Breck Institute.Prof. J. W. 
Ss Ss. HO will read “* THE MERCHANT OF OF. dd ead OF fogeee Page 4 
Feat cael tu dea ean maine Rie Gone tealy Tee 
une Ist,—' — aol 
THREE ‘One Dollar.Tickets may be obtained frem the at the 
Institute. 





FREDERICKS’ PHOTOGRAPHIC TEMPLE OF ART. 
LAD ENTRANCE, ~ GENT Hwa” 8 
DWaY, Opposite Metropolitan Hotel. ENT 
oem 585 Broapwar. 

PHOTOGRAPHS in every style Sethed by FEEDER talented corps of 
Hallotypes, rreotypes, Ambrotypes. 
Open from 8 A.M. to 10 P.M., for the inspection of the public. 
HE CELEBRATED ABBOTT COLLE Anti- 
i Ti Th d Objects ; the most 


q . and instrac- 
tive exhibition in the city, is open, day and evening, at the vesant Institute, 659 Broad- 
way. Admission, ‘Twenty-five Cents. al 
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Ministerial Troubles; Things in General. 

The difficulties of the Derby Cabinet have increased sevenfold, and its 
position appeared on the 15th inst. to be extremely precarious. Else- 
where—in a leading article from one of the London papers, and in a brief 
Parliamentary extract—the complicated story is told, the double game 
of intrigue is laid bare. Put into few words, the case stands thus. The 
Ministry disapproving an act of the Governor General of India, Lord 
Ellenborough officially intimates this in a secret despatch ; but, in the 
hope that Lord Canning would be stung into resignation of his appoint- 
ment, they give publicity to the reprimand. Their excuse is that they 
were called upon by Parliament ; yet it is evident, from Lord Ellen- 
borough’s prompt self-sacrifice and from his Colleagues’ content there- 
with, that there was something in the course adopted that did not tally 
with political etiquette. The Opposition also are not free from blame. 
Indeed it would seem that Mr. Vernon Smith, the late incempetent Pre- 
sident of the Board of Control, had, meanly and under advice from Lord 
Palmerston, sought to precipitate this rash step on the part of Lord Ellen- 
borough. His concealmeut of a communication from Lord Canning, ex- 
planatory of the latter’s intentions, was a contemptible party trick. The 
result is that a direct vote of censure on the government—not for what 
it did, but for publishing the fact—has been evaded in the Upper House 
by but a small majority, and was pending ‘ominously in the Lower at 
the latest date. Ifcarried, Lord Derby has but the alternatives of resiga- 
ing or appealing to the country. With this contingency before us, we 
need not speculate on the mode of filling the vacant place. 

The more one probes this whole proceeding, the more may inde- 
pendent lookers-on be disgusted with its details. If Lord Canning me- 
Fited such a rebuke as he has received, he should have been recalled; 
while on the other hand, public affairs should not be thrown into confu- 
sion, on a false issue. For we hold the Opposition plea, that the natives 
of India will be seriously affected by this exposure, to be one of the 
hugest shams of the season. For months past, the interests of Great Bri- 
tain and the safety of her sons and daughters in the East have been put 
in jeopardy, by the freedom with which our plans and projects and go 
verning system there have been turned into engines for party conflict. 
How often has the annexation of Oude been discussed! How malty 
Peers and Commoners have almost justified rebellion on the part of the 
inhabitants! How has the authority of the East India Company bee? 
abased in the eyes of Mussulmen and Hindoo, to whom it had been a2 
awful mystery! There is something absolutely preposterous in all this 
shrieking about Lord Canning’s power being weakened. Such ideas 
never troubled the Palmerstons and Russells and Clanricardes—nor Dis- 
raelis either—when scheming and plotting to take power from hands far 
more competent to wield it than their own! In truth, we do not remem 
ber any period of recent date, when Parliament cut a more wret 
figure than it does now. Never were jealousy, little-mindedness, the 
spirit of faction, and bare-faced inconsistency more ripe than they are st 





present. 
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, for another instance, the course pursued by the House of Com- 
ons ‘the wearisome matter of the Jewish disabilities ! It is at direct 
issue with the Peers; and what does it do? A conference is arranged, 
all in due course ; but with inconceivable bad taste it makes poor Baron 
Rothschild a member of it—the man, that is, whom it has not seated ou 

"ts own benches, it constitutes one of the very elect of its representatives, 

-— to fulfil a. special and delicate mission! There would have been 

~ gense, or spirit at least, in deolining to consult their Lordships at all, as 
to who should bé deemed a fitting Representative of the People ; but 
this half-way measure is, to our mind, as undignified and ludicrous as 
any that could have been devised. Though we hold that the Commons 
might have dispensed with the approval of the Peers, in regulating their 
own affairs, we still trust tnat the appointed Committee of the latter will 
not recognise by word or deed, at the conference, the individual presence 
of Baron Rothschild. 

The latest news from India is not encouraging, we regret to say. It 
holds out no prospect of speedy submission on the part of the large 
body of mutinous Sepoys yet at large, and the native Chiefs who are in 
Jeague with them. No graphic and glowing and most picturesque ac- 
counte—such as Mr. Russell’s—of the march of events ought to drive out 
of mind the seriousness of the task that is before us; nor should that 
eloquent gentleman’s description of the fierce looting of the Lucknow pa- 
laces banish from memory the plainer, bat far more ghastly, record of 
the provocations heaped upon our soldiery. War is at best a frightful 
business ; and we begin to doubt the value of that marvellous literary 
skill which converts it into a series of dramatic episodes, laid before us 
by way of entertainment. 

Two other names come before us at the moment in connection with the 

East. Lord Macaulay, we observe, when inaugurated as High Steward 
of Cambridge, publicly announced that his political career was closed, 
and that by his pen alone could he hope for the future to be of service 
to his countrymen. As a debater—apart from making set orations—and 
as an administrator, his Lordship may well be spared, though it may be 
asked, seasonably, whether dumb oracles belong of right to one branch 
of the Legislature. But this is not our point. We would only suggest, in 
view of the gratitude which Lord Macaulay owes to the Whigs, and con- 
sidering the benefits of his early experience, that it is strange that his 
yoice does not back them up in their clutch at Oriental patronage. Does 
Lord Macaulay also think that the fitting time has not come for pulling 
down the old authority, sacred in millions of eyes that do not penetrate 
the secrets of our sway? Does he hesitate at such a tranafer, at such a mo- 
ment? We cannot answer. But, if he has learned to apply the lessons 
of past history to future contingencies, we may believe that the secret 
of Lord Macaulay’s silence lies in his unwillingness to lend himself to the 
rapacious and witless schemes of his quondam associates and colleagues.— 
The other name, that comes before us freshly again is that of Mr. Layard, 
newly returned from the East, with, of course, a whole budget of griev- 
ances. Now we must own that Mr. Layard is a pet of ours. We ad- 
mire his taleuts, his zeal, his honesty of purpose ; and are willing, in 
consideration of them, to overlook his self-conceit. Buta “ran” through 
many of the Provinces of India, especially when the runner is igno- 
rant of the native tongues, cannot qualify a man for supreme autho- 
rity on questions that baffle residents, as acute and as able as himself, 
who vainly seek to solve the “ great Asian mystery.”” There can be no 
doubt that, wherever he was, Mr. Layard might pick up with the greatest 
ease native confirmation of his pre-conceived opinions. They are born 
liars and tricksters, the greater part of our Indian fellow-subjects, and 
fully capable of fooling men to the top of their bent, which they discern 
with surprising intuition. Let us then, when we come to deal with Mr. 
Layard’s Lectures—for he has begun already to impart his acquired 
knowledge ex cathedra—let us, we say, bear in mind the difference be- 
tween Nineveh sculptures which do not purposely deceive, and living 
tribes with whom deceit is habitual. 

The gay season in the Metropolis is fairly launched. The lions have been 
the young Queen of Portugal, who has been visiting our Gracious Sovereign 
on her way to the arms of her expectant husband, and the Duc de Malakoff 
who is fulsomely féted, and who—if words do not disguise a soldier’s 
thoughts—is a staunch advocate of the entente cordiale, and a frank ad- 
mirer of British institutions. 

The Atlantic Telegraph experiment draws near its solution, and with 
increasing chances in its favour ; and the detail of new mechanical con- 
trivances for paying out the wire, and of the arrangements generally, 
occupy much space in the public prints. May winds and weather favour 
the enterprise! The howlers about studied naval insults, offered by 
Great Britain to this country, will be pleased to learn that our Lords of 
the Admiralty have expressed a willingness to appoint yet a fourth ship 
for this service, in lieu of the U.S. frigate Susquehanna. Will this too be 
construed into a designed affront? 

An article in the Times, submitting with good grace to the absorption, 
by this Republic, of sundry small and large states in Central and 
Southern America, has attracted some attention here. At least it does 
not agree with the assertion of sundry wiseacres, that the conduct of our 
Naval Officers on the Coast of Cuba is part and parcel of a deliberate 
design to insult and harrass this country ! 





Touching the Coast of Cuba. 

It would not be difficult to fill several columns with variations on the 
“outrages,” which our British cruisers continue to perpetrate on Ameri- 
an traders, suspected of being engaged in the Siave Trade. There are 
the stories themselves, deliberately got up for effect, but in the most 
glaring instances toned down to nothing so soon as any test is applied 
to their truthfulness ; there are the ebullitions of frantic Congressmen, 
and of such prints as the Washington Union and the N. Y. Herald ; there 
is the despatch of several U. S. ships of war to the scene of action, with 
orders which have not been made public; there is in fact material 
enough to justify any amount of anger and recrimination—yet to what 
Practical benefit would these tend? Let the Union rake up all the ashes 
of forgotten ill-will, and blow them cunningly into a flame, under pre- 
tence of exticguishing them :,the Union has been over and over again 
Tepudi ated as the organ of the Administration. Let the Herald malig- 
nantly misinterpret the occurrences of the hour, and proclaim loudly 
the advantage of a war with Great Britain: the mischief-making power 
Of the Herald has passed away ; and though we may speak bitterly at times 
of General Cass, whom we do look upon as one of the most benighted 
old gentle men who ever fattened for half-a-century upon official perqui- 
sites, we should be loth to insult him by the suggestion that the Herald 
spoke his sentiments. Let us only crave permission to add a few words 
to the many we have already spoken on this topic, without retracting or 
qualifying anything. 

And in the first place, let us beg our contemporaries who launch ana- 
themas at our “ insolence,” and would fain make the British Legation 
at Washington, partly answerable for it—we beg them, we say, to dis- 
connect our Ministry or its representatives here from anything which 
may appear in these columns. We aspire to # much higher honour, than 
that of speaking second-hand on matters of national bonour and welfare ; 
and though it is probable that there is no great difference between the 
feelings of Lord Napier and our own, we are bound to disclaim the 
Prompting that has in several quarters been assigned to us. Lord Na- 


pier, we doubt not, is seriously troubled, as we are, at the difficulty 
which has arisen, and at the prospect which stares us in the face. His 
Lordship must regret, as we do, that, in perhaps a few instances, there 
has been # want of caution in the exercise of a delicate duty and an un- 
questionable right—that, on the other band, there has been exhibited of 
late such a misplaced sens itiveness on the part of the Press, the People, 
and the Government of this country—that there is every reason to 
believe that the Cabinet at Washington is deliberately fanning the excite- 
ment, for political purposes of its own—that the relations of two friendly 
Peoples may at this moment depend upon the discretion of a few subordi- 
nate naval officers. We can suppose these to be in the main Lord Na- 
pier’s sentiments ; but we totally disbelieve that his Lordship knows or 
suspects any political arridre pensée, in the strong demonstration now 
made against Slavers on the Coast of Cuba. 

It is said that there is a wonderful unanimity of feeling here on this 
subject, and that all classes in this country would rush to arms, rather 
than concede to any foreigner the privilege of asking whether the Stars 
and Stripes are always rightfully hoisted. Elsewhere we quote two or 
three little proofs that this unanimity may be doubted. And to them 
may be added another proof, remarkable in view of the quarter whence 
it comes, and the profound sensation which is also said to pervade all 
minds at Washington. The Senate Committee on Foreign Relations had 
a discussion, the other day, on a proposal to bring about the abrogation 
of that clause in the Ashburton Treaty, which binds the two powers to 
mutual efforts to suppress the Slave Trade. It resulted in the defeat of 
the proposer, by a vote of four to three! Indeed, it is evident that only 
the fear of lagging behind in an epidemic outcry of national indignation 
prevents a viewing of this plain matter in the light of common sense. 
For ourselves, we strive earnestly to take the American view ; but with- 
out success. We ask ourselves whether there would be any ferment at 
home, if a serious effort were made by American cruisers to stop the 
traffic which their laws denounce as piracy, and a few lawful British 
traders were in consequence to be asked to show their registers. We 
cannot conjure up the possibility of such a thing. We should as soon 
think of calling the President of the United States to account, because, 
on the Coast of Africa, as is well-known, the U.S. frigate Cumberland on 
one occasion absolutely ran up the British Ensign, in order to tempt an 
American Slaver to hoist his own national colours. Those who imagine 
that false colours are not as common among the scoundrels of the sea, 
as false whiskers and impromptu wigs are among burglars and coiners, 
may ponder profitably over this little incident. They may also at the 
same time, study the case of the ship of 750 tons, captured on the 22nd 
of March, and carried asa prize into Jamaica. It has been generally 
reported in the papers. She was not a “ low, long, black schooner,” or 
by any means a suspicious-looking craft. But the Styx had certain in- 
formation of her outfit, and pounced upon her accordingly. And yet 
you may find a hundred arguments in American papers, based on the 
supposition that a Slaver can always be readily recognised. 

Our much-respected contemporary, the Courier and Enquirer, deserves 
the highest credit—even whilst taking the ground which we hold to be 
untenable—for a practical suggestion, as to turning a very difficult point. 
It will be found above ; and it would indeed be honourable that, while 
naval officers of either country are joint ly labouring to effect a commu- 
nication which would at such a moment as this be invaluable, other mem 
bers of that noble profession should be found jointly engaged in sweeping 
from the ocean the very scum of humanity. But this, we fear, is scarcely 
to be expected just yet. Even the Courier reproaches us for asserting 
that the ultra-doctrine of General Cass is not universally held in this 
country, and commends to our notice an extract from a despatch written 
by Mr. Webster in 1843, being then Secretary of State, to Mr. Everett, then 
Minister in London. The point of it is that the U.S. emphatically deny 
the affected distinction between the right of search and the right of visit. 
We would only reply that, great man as he was, Mr. Webster was not 
infallible on maritime subjects. A few years ago, during the Fishery 
dispute, he thundered out an avalanche of protest and threat, whereof 
the captivating refrain of “ bob and sinker ” alone rests in our memory. 
But we have a distinct recollection that the practical interpretation of 


ever, to give the on dit, for the benefit of distant readers. The one pro} 
ject is said to be adapted to a sudden rupture with Mexico or Great Bri- 


tain !—the other to contemplate a separation at some future day between 
the Northern and the Southern States ! 


Her Majesty's Birth-Day in New York and at Washington. 

On Monday last, May 24, Queen Victoria completed her thirty-ninth 
year ; and the day was more than usually honoured in this metropolis 
of the Western World. Our worthy Consul, and Mrs. Archibald, gave a 
brilliant Ball at their residence in Eighteenth Street, which was very 
numerously attended by British residents, American families, and the 
Diplomatic corps who here represent the leading nations of Burope. 
Among the notabilities we observed the Consuls of France, Prassia, 
Spain, and Sweden, the Portuguese Minister, and his Honour Mayor 
Tiemann. The moderate accommodation of Mr. Archibald’s house 
was doubled by the neighbourly loan of the one adjoining, to. which 
access through the piazza was opened, so that the younger folk 
could dance at ease, while gravity was enabled to lounge and gossip 
without the pressure of an ordinary drawing-room. The devices 
and decorations conspicuously displayed were proofs at once of 
loyalty and good taste; nor should we omit to mention the fre- 
quent intertwining of the American with the British Easigns. At the 
supper-table, the Queen’s health was proposed by the Mayor of the City, 
prefaced by a few simple and kindly words—the same compliment being 
immediately afterwards paid by the host to the President of the United 
States. The entertainment on the whole was most appropiate and en- 
joyable ; and has left, we doubt not, many agreeable souvenirs, 

At noon on Monday, Captain Judkins, of the Persia, the Commodore 
of the Cunard fleet, fired a Royal Salute of thirty-nine gaos, by way of 
contributing his share to the honours done to the day. 

At Washington, Lord and Lady Napier commemorated the occasion, 
by giving, on Wednesday last, a Magnificent Ball. 

Diplomatic Appointments ; Sir H. Bulwer and Mr. Erskine. 

Having often, during the last two years, told our readers that Sir 
Henry Bulwer was a candidate for the Embassy to Constaatiaople, and 
had the best possible chance of success, it did not at all surprise us to 
find him gazetted, on the 11th inst., to that high office. The post is 
indeed at once a difficult, a lucrative, and an honourable one, and may 
well be the object of any diplomatist’s ambition. To watch the various 
intrigues of which the Turkish capital is the centre ; to uphold a totter- 
ing state ; to aid in grafting new ideas upon an ungracious soil ; in 
short, to take up a position vacated by so distinguished a man as Lord 
Stratford de Redcliffe—is sufficient to tax abilities of the highest order. 
The London papers, almost without exception, speak with approval of 
the new appointment ; and for ourselves, we can only trust that Sir 
Henry’s health may have been so renovated by his late sojourn and 
travels in the Danubian Principalities, that he may be able to do tho- 
rough justice to himself, to his fine talents, and to his large experience. 

We are at length to have a Secretary of Legation at Washington, the 
Hon. Edward Morris Erskine having been just nominated to that post, 
left vacant since the departure of Mr. John Savile Lumley, now at Ma- 
arid. Mr. Erskin¢ comes to us from Turin, where he recently earned 
some notoriety by interpreting the directions of Sir James Hudson in a 
sense far more creditable to the British Foreign Office, than was intended 
when instructions were given him. But the story isan old one now. Mr. Ers- 
kine is a brother of the present Lord Erskine, and a grandson of the 
great Lord Chancellor of that name. He is in the prime of life, and has 
seen much diplomatic service, at Munich, and Brussels, and several of the 
Italian Courts, and lastly in the flourishing Kingdom of Sardinia. His 
mother is a daughter of the late General Cadwallader, of Philadelphia. 





Westward-Ho ! 
We are not aware that we have many readers connected with Califor- 
nia, and assuredly we have no interest in the trade. It is impossible, 
however, to avoid a shudder of anxiety, when one reads in public adver- 





the late Commodore Perry was by no means set to the same tune. Be- 
sides, does not the proverb say that a living beast of burden is better 
than a dead lion? Have we not twice quoted the undeniable conclusion 
of General Cass, in his famous letter of the 10th of April, that “the 
national identity of a vessel must be determined”? We have conned 
innumerable articles on this question ; but we have yet to see this self- 
imposed wet blanket on the General’s wrath quibbled away by any 
writer. 

But what of the futare? It is difficult to foresee. Everything de- 
pends on the disoretionary power given to the U.S. Naval Officers sent 
off to the Gulf; and not a little upon the instructions given to Mr. Dal- 
las in London. If the former tell our men-of-war’s-men that they are 
come to take their place, and supervise their own traders, real or 
feigned, we can augur nothing but amicable feeling—for these mat- 
ters are far better understood by seamen than by diplomatists. If, 
on the contrary, the nonsensical petulance of Mr. Senator Toombs 
be embodied in the sailing-orders given, there may, perhaps, be a 
collisiocn dangerous in its results. If, again, Mr. Dallas be desired to 
ask of our Ministry a solemn recognition of the absolute inviolability 
of a bit of bunting hoisted by any one, in any place, under any circum- 
stances, he will meet with a flat refusal, at any hazard. But if he 
state frankly and quietly that there are special reasons why a 
risk of collision is incurred by this supervision of the Cuban coast, 
we anticipate that the vessels will be directed to cruise out of 
the ordinary range of American commerce, or ordered to lie snugly 
in port. This will be coupled with the sincerest expression of regret at 
any injury that has been inflicted, and of willingness to repair such as 
can be properly substantiated. We consider two points absolutely cer- 
tain—the one that Great Britain will never yield to the pretensions of 
General Cass—the other that she will strain every effort, short of dis- 
honourable surrender, to avoid a change in the amicable understanding, 
which happily now exists. All the current suggestions about latent designs, 
whether of the Palmerston or the Derby Cabinet, we set down as rubbish. 
The design was to crush the Slave-Trade. The gun-boats have been 
gathering for months past. We find them announced in our columns 
nearly a year ago. 


Proposed Revolutions, Political and Economical. 

No one can deny the boldness of modern statesmen. They are not 
disposed to walk as their fathers walked, as the week’s record from 
Washington plainly shows. Heretofore the perfection of the U. S. govern- 
ment has been held up to the eyes of the world, inasmuch as it debarred the 
Executive of the power of making war and concluding peace. Nous 
allons changer tout cela. Judge Douglas has introduced a Bill into the Se- 
nate, authorising the President at his good pleasure to resent affronts 
and outrages—in other words, clothing him with regal attributes. This 
is the political revolution, now before the wisdom of Washington. The 
economical one is even more striking. A Committee of the House of 
Representatives has Reported in favour of a total sweeping away of the 
present fiscal arrangements, and in favour of direct taxation as a substi- 
tute for the levying of duties, These are purely local questions, and we 








tisements how passengers to that region, vid Panama, are sometimes hud- 
died like herrings in a barrel, and exposed to the most deadly risks, in 
the event of fire or marine disaster. A steamer is announced to sail 
hence on Wednesday next, connecting with another at Panama. Another 
follows on Saturday, connecting in the same manner ; and the through- 
tickets and rail-road privileges are very tempting. But when one looks 
a little closer, it is observable that the Pacific steamer waiting at Pa- 
nama for these two cargoes is one and the same vessel! If the average 
number of passengers hence be 700, on each day, what pressure and what 
danger there must be, while the 1400 are steaming towards the North- 
West! ed 
The Regatta on Thursday Next. 

Members of the N. Y. Yacht Club are not likely to forget the day ap- 
pointed for the annual sailing-match, nor that the steamer Josephine is 
chartered for their exclusive use, and for that of their families and lady- 
guests. But there is another arrangement, liberally made by the Club, 
which is not so generally known. Thesteamer Satellite is also engaged 
for the accommodation of gentlemen introduced by members ; tickets of 
admission for them may be procured, in limited number, from Mr. Charles 
H. Haswell, 6, Bowling Green. 

So many of the entries of competing vessels are made at the last mo- 
ment, that it were useless to specify the names of those entered, at the 
moment of writing. Enough however are set down even now, to ensure 
ample sport and keen rivalry. 


yRuste. 


The Mendelssohn Union gave us the only musical performance of note during 
the past week. This young and vigorous society devotes itself ina large mea- 
sure to the works of Mendelssohn, although not so exclusively as might be de- 
sired. There is in America a strange antipathy to Mendelssohn’s music, which 
can be traced to no other source than that common one, German resistance. 
Beethoven was despised as a madman and would have starved over the un- 
finished pages of his glorious Ninth Symphony, but for the ever faithful assistance 
of the London Philharmonic Society. Mendelssohn is sneered at as a fool by 
men no better than those who contemned Beethoven, and probably no worse. It 
may happen that in a quarter of a century or s0 the Teutonic mind will be suffi- 
ciently manured to receive the seeds of good judgment concerning this composer, 
who more than any other gives expression to the sentiment, learning, and! refine- 
ment of the nineteenth century. 

The 95th Psalm (‘‘ Come let us sing”) is too well known to need particular 
criticism. In its conception and execution it is essentially Mendelssohnian ; but 
having been written for large and generous purposes, it is broader and more 
clearly marked than most of his works,—particularly in a rhythmical point of 
view. Without presenting those refinements of difficulties which are so often 
found in the works of this composer, it is sufficiently removed from facility, to 
excite the executants to a due degree of effort and attention. The solos lie 
within the easy compass of the voice, and to singers accnstomed to the canon 
style, are capable of fine declamatory effect. We are not acquainted with the 
singers at the Union, and hesitate to give their names from the bills, inasmuch 
as several apologies were made, which we were not sufficiently near to catch. We 
may say briefly that the performance was in every way creditable. It does not 
often happen that we hear Mendelssohn’s choruses 80 steadily and effectively given, 
or so heartily appreciated. Mr. Morgan conducted with marked ability. In the 





shall not discuss them, as though they concerned us. It is right, how- 


second part we had a performance of Rossini’s Stabet Mater. This is a work 
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sion there was nothing noticeable, save a tendency to over-deliberation in taking 
i ‘up the choral points. HON 

~It-was the good fortune of the Union to inaugurate » new Music room on the 
occasion of their concert (Thursday.) We have a nataral repugnance to apart- 
that we descended 





be crowded in. The acoustical properties of the building are deci- 

edly good, as they should be, seeing that the only materials used are stone and 

fron—substances in themselves musical. For “ monster” vocal entertainments, 

the Hall of the Cooper Institute is the only place in New York worth considera- 
tiom and completely appropriate. 

The operatic ramour to which we referred two weeks ago, namely, that Mr. 

Barnum had entered into an agreement with Mr. Lumley of Her Majesty's Thea- 





























document over the sign manual of the redoubtable P.T. Barnum. It seems that 
everything has been arranged up to a certain point, and that all will go merry as 
& marriage-bell, if eight hundred goodly citiztns and burgesses will step forward 
boldly and guarantee to pay one hundred dollars a piece for a season of twenty 
nights. We hope simply for the sake of our own individual enjoyment, that the 
eight hundred subscribers will be obtained, although if Mr. Barnum waits until 
the list is quite filled, we fear that the season will not commence so soon as 
at present contemplated. 

Mr. Barnam states that his contract is with the entire Grand Opera and Bal- 
let consisting of 148 persons, and including of course Piccolomini, 
Titiens, Ortolani, Ginglini &c. In the ballet we find the names of Mesdemoiselles 
Pocchini, Rosati, Annetta, The “importation will also include,” (these deli- 
cate words are Mr. Barnum’s) the Conductor of the Orchestra of Her Majesty's 
Theatre, all the principal soloists, fifty of the chorus ; the music, wardrobe, and 
properties, and a scene painter and his assistants. 

More immediately at hand is the season of Italian Opera at the Academy of 
Music, under the direction of our old friend Max Maretzek. It opens on Mon- 
day with Made. Gazzaniga as the prima donna, and Amodio, Brignoli, Gassier 
&c., in their old places. We may safely look forward to a a summer season of 
unusual excellence. Verdi's “ Les Vespres Siciliennes ” is already in rehearsal, 
and also the Italian version of Fiotow’s “ Martha.” 

re 


Brama. 

At last we have a veritable novelty to talk about—not a rehash from a French 
piece, which may be pooh-poohed with impunity, but a real original four act 
American something, and therefore, according to the reasoning of local critics, as 
mach superior an article to anything that could have been invented by the active 
brains of a French constructionist, Mr. Stuart is entitled to the praise of having 
produced this novelty and, as we intend to devote some space to its consideration, 
we will commence by giving the title in full. It is described as“ A strictly bu- 
siness transaction, in four acts, and several deeds, involving both prophet and 
loas, entitled Deseret Deserted, or the Last Days of Brigham Young.” We are 
informed moreover that “‘ the piece was written especially to suit the capabili- 
ties of the company. , , and otherwise—by the Three 
Moon Club.” Let us be just to the merits of the play bill, and acknowledge, at 
once, that in a literary point of view, it is the best part of the whole affair. 

Clearly the three Moons had in contemplation the writing of an extravaganza, 
and with a view thereto seized upun the Mormon qu@tion—a topic curiously 

for the purpose. But it is alvo apparent that the authors had buta 
nebalous idea of what constitutes an extravaganza. A bad play destitute of 
plot, and loaded with local allusions, more slangular than witty, is not, in our 
judgment, the precise thing. It was, therefore, a neat and discreet bit of bureau- 
craft,to disarm technical hostility, by playfully calling the piece “a strictly 
business transaction,” for the fairness of the definition leaves no quibble to be 
transfixed with the fierce pen of criticism. 

Let us plunge into the work without further hesitation. The story of the 
piece—if it deserves the title—is simply this. Three persons of the male sex are 
separated from three other persons of the female sex, by the abominable machi- 
nations of the “ Mormons.” They go to Utah to recover their lost treasures, 
fall into the bands of Brigham Young and the Elders, and are at last rescued by 
the Salt Lake Amazons—a company of pretty girls dressed in the old and ever 
agreeable burlesque style. 

The first act opens in the prairie—two men sleeping on each side of the stage, 
like the Beef-eaters in the tragedy cf “ Tilburina ;” to them, as Mr. Pepys would 
say, Lucifer Sparks (Lester) driving a donkey with_a milliner’s basket on its 
back, labelled “‘ Adams Express.” These (without counting the Donkey—a 
well favoured animal by the way,) are the three heroes ; they relate their misfor- 
tanes, and tell the audience how they came to lose their ladye loves. Sparks 
hints a mode of attack on the Mormon quarters, “I can take Broadway any fine 
afternoon between two and five. The ninety-nine wives of Brigham Young 
have-only to meet me face, to face and the day is ours.” His ammunition con- 
sists‘of—Hoops. So Yarso good. The next scene isan imaginative view of 
Salt Lake City, with handsome women scantily but tastily costumed, disposed in 
picturesque positions. They are dressing for a ceremony, but being disturbed, 
ran off leaving their petticoats. The three heroes obtain these garments for the 
purpose of disguising themselves as “three misguided females of the most en- 
thusiastic character, and robust constitutions.” Brigham Young also makes his 
appearance, gets blazing drunk on a bottle of whisky, obtained from the enemy, 
and rolling on the ground brings the act to a close. 

The defects of this act are: firstly, that it opens badly ; secondly, that it 
broadly suggests a plot which is never afterwards referred to; thirdly, that it 
ends worse than it opens ; and fourthly, that it ought not to end at all where it 
does. The invention of two men sleeping on the stage for the rising of the curtain 
is too feeble to be referred to ; the broad, low, farce of suggesting that the three 
heroes are to make their next appearance in female costume, and of sending 
them from the stage each with his petticoat on his arm might be justified under 
certain aggravating circumstances, but not in the present case, for the heroes 
do not appear in female costume in subsequent scenes of the play, and indeed 
the authors, after making the suggestion to the public, lose all sight of it them 
selves, and never again refer to the subject. It is undoubtedly a good 
point to represent Mr. Blake in a faddled condition, particularly as it affords 
him an opportunity of singing a parody, (and a bad one) on the ‘‘ Heart Bowed 
Down,” but a gentleman of Mr. Blake’s figure ought not to be reduced to the 
necessity of sprawling on the ground; and when at length his mountainous 
frame palpitates in that humble position, it is not sufficient of a “ situation” to 
justify the ringing down of the curtain. 















































































































































































































































































































































rise—in the second Act on the same scene with Mr. Blake sleeping himself 
nto « vision of Paradise. Instead of this, Mr. Blake is discovered sleeping 
. i a differen place from that in which we left him. Here we have an illustra- 


of allowing the curtain to flop down coldly like a dead fish, where it does, it 


fumes whilst the scene is being changed. In pieces of this kind the curtain 
should never be allowed to descend, without the absolute certainty of applause- 


; the worthies is intolerably heavy, and 
seems to have been written for the sole purpose of taking up time. There is one 
solitary hit which we put upon record. The Eastern magnate irrigates his sen- 
‘ences with exclamations such as Bismillah! Inshallah! The Territorial pro- 
phet not to be behindhand suffuses his speech with the exclamation “ Marsh- 
mallow !” Good. Brigham is permitted to enter Paradise, but before crossing 
° the portals he asks if the prophet takes Swill Milk! and delivers a recitation paro- 
died from Poe’s “ Raven,” beginning “ 
“ Once upon a morning chilly, came to me a milkman swilly,” 
and the best thing in the piece. Thereafter we have a “ vision of fair 
women,” anda Te: epitome of joys of the Mahommedan Heaven. The 
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‘which cannot be given effectively without an orchestra. On the present occa- | 




































tion of clumsy construction, and we would suggest to the authors that instead | } 


would be better to inclose the sleeping Brigham in gauzy clouds of whiskey- G 









extravaganza cast more nearly than any other part of the piece. Liberally cut 
down, it would fill out the first act, and bring down the curtain with a round of 


De Wd ca Walch Qe from Paradise to the precise spot where we 
left him at the end of Act 1—but not where we found him at the beginning ef 
Act 2. He awakens to a consciousness of danger in the camp, and perhaps to 
the perception of aslight headache. The three heroes and the three heroines 






















appear once more on the scene, and several loving episodes occur, which are in- 


terrupted by the capture of the heroes. The Mormons convey their prisoners to 


the deep recesses of the green room, and they are lost until the last Act brings 
them to light again. The Mormon women however have a grand Amazonian en- 
campment, and we are indulged with a stamp speech on the merit of striking for 
one’s beaux, and with a series of military eyolations in which the legs (pray par- 
don the irreverent word) flash more brilliantly than the arms of the fair warriors, 
So we get to the end of the third act. 

The fourth act contains a combat between the heroes and the Mormons, and a 
successful rescue by theAmazons. Brigham is killed, and once more lays pros- 
trate on the stage. A good bit of “ gag” fan is got out of this situation, and 
the scene changes toa grand Tableau called the “ Valley of the Silver Torrent” — 
a lovely Apotheosis of Stage Flammery, Muslin, and Bellet-Girls. 

It will be seen from this analysis that there is absolately no action in the piece. 
Nothing is aimed for, nothing accomplished. The petticoat incident in the first 
act, is the only suggestion of a plot, andt he authors appear to have been burdened 
with that, and to have cast it out as unnecessary as soon as possible. We do not 
blame them. Still, for the sake of a large class of unfortunate four act pieces, 
we do wish there had been something in the shape of a plot, or a story, or a 
purpose, or an idea, or an incident ; something, in short, to indicate intellectual 


contrivance, if not positive invention. Alas! there is nothing of the kind; nor 


can we find a sufficient compensation in the dialogue, which, for the most part, 


is written down to the meanest capacity. It is all nonsense to say, that in a 
piece of this kind we are not to look for literary brilliancy. Jf the mind have 
not full scope in an extravaganza, where the fancy and the diction are limited 


by no known rules, in what form of literary work can it spread itself? Is it suf- 


ficient to use a senseless jargon of fast expressions, and by a few common-place 
references to newspaper topics, to raise a cheap langh? Surely the agthors of 
this piece know better, and the parodies which are occasionally introduced tell 
us that they can do better. Let them bury themselves behind their respective 
moons, content that they have set the critics barking, and emerge not until 
they have done something better. 

We have taken the trouble to go into the matter with some fulness, because 
“ Deseret Deserted” has obtained a success which will keep it on the boards 
for some weeks, and it is just and proper that we ascertain to whom that suc- 
cess belongs. Clearly not to the authors. To the actors? Yes. To the scene- 
painter? Pre-eminently. Mr. Riviere has prepared some of the loveliest scenes 


ever placed upon a New York stage. By one giant stride he has attained the 


highest triumph of scenic success. In the case of this gentleman we have a 


perfect illustration of what imagination can accomplish, when called into play by 
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GeneraL Perstrer F. Surra.—Among the various matters crowded 
out of our columns, last week, was a tribute to the memory of this dis- 
tinguished American officer, who died at Fort Leavenworth, on the 16th 
inst. He had but lately been nominated to the important command of 
. He earned his laurels in the 
Mexican war, wherein his gallant and soldierly condact made him a 
great favourite with his countrymen. 


Sir Pare Crampton, Bart.—We regret to announce the death of Sir 
Philip Crampton, Bart., M. D., at his residence, Merrion Square, Dablin. 
was pon egg to the Forces, and Surgeon in Ordinary 

d. He was born in 1779, and created a baronet | Day to be Lt. 

in 1839. The inheritor of the title is the deceased’s eldest son, Sir John 
Finnes Twisleton Crampton, K.C.B., born in 1807, The present Baronet 
has held several be ee ap 


voy 
he returned in 1856, and at 


those of En- 


Plenipotentiary at Washington, whence 
Hanover. He was appointed to the latter 


in February 1857 ; and has very recently been nominated Ambassad 
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The following regiments, says the United Service Gazette, will return ty 
England from India in the course of this season : Ist Batt. 10th Foot, 
32d, 77th, and 84th regta—Capt. Thursby, 22d Regt., has been aj 
Aide-de-Camp to Major Gen. Sir J. Y. Scarlett, K.C.B., v Capt. 

Scots Fus. Guards.-The Dumfrieshire Militia, on return from Alder. 
shott, were disembodied at Dumfries. The Aberdeenshire Militia are oq 
their way from Dublin to Aberdeen, where they will be disembodie 
forthwi' The Tyrone Militia, stationed at Hamilton and Paisley, ar 
under orders to return to Ireland for disembodiment.—The minimum 
standard of recruits for infantry regiments in India is raised from 5 feet 
3 inches to 5 feet 4 inches—A second battalion for the 23d Welsh Fasi- 
leers is about to be raised in Wales ; the head-quarters at Newport, Mon. 
mouthshire, where the formation of the battalion will bé under command 
of Lieut.-Col. Herbert. Upwards of 250 non-tommissioned officers ani 
men are-located there as a nuclus, and recruiting is going on.—Forty. 
two officers of regiments and depot battalions have arrived at Hythe, and 
are now undergoing a course of instruction at the school of musketry— 
The great natural advan’ of the Curragh, as a review and 
ground, as well as for the health of the troops, have induced the au 

ties to decide upon an increase of force, and upwards of 7,000 men ar 
already incamp. There will be during the ensuing summer military 
evolutions on an extensive scale, and constant training and practice for 
the troops.—A portcullis chain barrier, the invention of Capt. Westm- 
cott, R.E., and its capabilities of resisting charges of gunpowder and 
roundshot, have been tried at Chatham. The result proved that the 
barrier would resist very heavy charges of powder ; in fact that it could 
not be blown away. It however no impediment to a ball from a 
6-pounder field gun.— When Soult went over the Tower of London, he in- 
quired where we obtained the walnut stocks for our muskets? “ The 
timber comes from France, your Excellency,” was the ik answer. No 
more walout timber has ever since been exported from France. More- 
over, a deficiency of gun-stocks was one of the difficulties of the War 
Office towards the end of the Crimean war.—Our obituary records the 
death of General Tredway Clarke, the oldest General in the East Indis 
Company’s service, which he entered in 1779. The oldest General in the 
Queen's army is General John M‘Kenzie, whose first commission is dated 


fre- | the 1st of January, 1778, more than 80 years since.—The Canada papers 


as Brigham, and exerted himself in man 

Also as a vocalist—alth 
were too long. Mr. Lester made his débat on this 
sang several pieces in a sweet tenor voice, which a professional vocalist 
song “ Will you let me have my 
Mr. Punch of Fleet Street ? 
are also very effictent. Indeed 


speak of Baron de Rottenburg’s nomination to the Lieutenant-Coloneley 
of the 100th Regiment. They are doubtless well-informed: but, so far, 
that able gentleman’s Gazetted appointments have only comprised s 
Captaincy in the first-instance, and a Majority in the second. While they 
warmly congratulate both the Regiment and the Baron, our contem 
raries regret losing his services as Adjutant General of the Canadian 
Militia —Letters of the 11th of March from Sydney state that the 77th 
Regiment was held in readiness to embark for 
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A] Very ara 16th Ft, to be Lt rank hon; Capt Gerard, 68th Ft, to be 
Maj; Capt , Chief Pymr, BR A, and R E, to have hon rank of Maj. 


War Orrice, May 14th.—RI Horse 
Cor. 5th Drag Gds; T Y Banyon, Gent, 
Gent, to be Cor. 5th; Lt Edgeworth, Sth Ft. 
be Cor; Serg Greatorex, 34, to be 
dec. A Tonnoch, Gent, andCor 


Amherst to be Cor. Mil ; Lt Gibson to be Capt; oS 
it; Lt Palliser to be Capt, vy Brabazon, who re Hare: be 
ler to be Vv , dec. Ri Eng; Sec Capt Stace to be Capt; 
be t, v Clerke, died from effects of a 5 
2d Ft; Lt Lynch, 70th, to be 
hame, 78th, to be Capt, v St George, who exc. 6th; Maj an 
F Colborne, CB, h-p Unatt, to be , v Willis, who exc. 8th; To be Capts wp, 
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Lt; En England to 


$ be v > canc. 165th; ton, 
fm Staff, to be Assist Surg. 16th; Lt Otippindall, 62d, to be Lt, v Hall, who 


exc. 
Navp. 

The Britannic 120, will prepare for the service of the naval cadets’ 
instruction at Portsmouth, under the command of Capt. Harris, of the 
TUustrious, which ship is found to be too small.—Lieut. Bedford Pim, fa- 
vourably known for his energy in Arctic service, has been made a Com- 
mander. This enterprising r distinguished himself in the course of 
the recent operations in China, more especially in an attack upon a Chi- 
nese village, in a manner to deserve the commendations of Sir Michael 
Seymour. He has returned home invalided, having been severely 
wounded while e: in the discharge of his duty—Great activity 

ils at the Dock Yards. —The Renown, 91, Rear-Admiral Sir H. D. 

K.C.B., will, after a the Queen of Portugal to Lisbon, 

61, is being expedited for 

P. M. K. Godfrey, late 

Lieut. on board the Formidable, at Sheerness; has been struck off the 

Navy List, having deserted from his ship while under arrest, pending ® 
court-martial. - 
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New Books. 


e memory of the Stone-Mason of Cromarty—for his scieutific 


of character—we entertain the highest possible respect. The | taining 


r therefore is our regret that we cannot commend in particularly 
terms The Life and Times of Hugh Miller, by Thomas N. Brown, re- 
here by Rudd & Carleton, in a duodecimo of 340 pages. Tak- 
ing the well-known facts of Hugh Miller’s life and career for his text, it 
would seem as if Mr. Brown had desired to favour the world with his own 
views upon the polemics which latterly engrossed the attention of the 
and able-minded subject of his biography, who does not 
therefore have sufficient prominence himeelf. It isas a Christian man of 
Science, rising from obscure origin to a distinguished place among Scottish 
worthies, that we at a distance regard Hugh Miller. Mr. Brown plunges 
as into the clerical and religious warfare which led to the establishment 
of the Free Chureh in Scotland, some few years ago, branching off into 
many collateral topics. There is too much, in short, of Mr. Brown ; and 
too little of Mr. Miller.—The simplicity of style also, which befits a me- 
moir, gives place to laboured fine writing. 

Because Tom Moore wrote Lalla Rookh, is no one to weave Oriental 
tales or imaginings into verse, that shall be redolent of divans and ala- 
paster lamps and gazelles and gales from Paradise? So does not think 
Mr. T. B. Aldrich, who declares on the title-page of a dainty little tome 
of some four or five hundred lines that The Course of True Love Never Did 
Run Smooth, and proceeds to prove it, by an episode drawn from the in- 

source that the Great Haroun Al Raschid offers. The cruel 

Caliph marries his beauteous sister, the Princess Abbassa, to his Vizier, 
Giaffer, but decrees that the marriage shall be one in name alone. The 
lovers however come together, and the Caliph surprises them. He slays 
Giaffer on the epot—with a “ Ho! dog of Viziers, what is this ?’’—and 
has the unfortunate Princess turned incontinently out of the Palace gates. 
So simple a sketch might have been filled in with luxurious imagery and 
colouring ; but, to be complete, it should have been finished 

with the nicest care. It is not so finished. Parts seem to have been 
« thrown off,” as might be suspected from the author’s announcement 
in his dedication to a friend, that the poem is the result of his “seven 


nights’ rhyming.” Seventy nights should have passed, ere the young 
poet printed such lines as these ; 


And lo! it was Abbassa’s room, 
Abbassa’s room just opposite ! 


And here he drank his iced sherbet 
Until his Highness could not stand. 


And where he struck, the crimson blood 
Gushed out, and O, it flowed apace. 


Didit? Mr. Aldrich’s rhymes too flow apace, and some of them make 
his heartiest well-wishers cry “O!” It is indeed to be regretted that a 
young man can print such slip-slop as the above, when he can write 
thus: 
A single diamond on her brow 
Trembled with its imprisoned fire ! 


A thousand lanterns, tuli: d, 
Of amber made, and co! glass, 
Were hung like fruit among the trees ; 
And on the garden-walks and grass 
Their red and purple shadows lay, 
As if the slave-boys, here and there, 
Had spilt a jar of brilliant wine! 
The stagnant moonlight filled the air ; 
The roses spread crimson . 
And all the night was sick with scents 
Of marjoram eglantine. 
Foe th eh the Tiavis in the light 
rou 
Which from the Palace windows eame— 
A fall of gold, quick shafts of flame, 
That burnt the edges of the night! 
And from the 2 portals came 
Such music that the heavens hung mute : 
A houri playing on a lute ; 
Sweet water-falls in unseen dells! 
The trilling of some marvellous bird ! 
And ever and anon were heard 
The dancers’ silvery ankle-bells. 


Mr, Aldrich is a young poet, full of promise ; but he makes a fatal 
mistake in hurrying into book-form the verses which may pass current in 
periodicals. Foolish flatterers may tell him that he is a Tom Moore 
already; but if he listen to such injudicious puffing, he will never stand 


aide by side with the author of Lalla Rookh. For poets also, laborare est 
orare. 


Practically, so far as Emigration is concerned, it is not a matter of 
much moment what is said on this side of the Atlantic as to British North 
American localities ; unless indeed the voice be echoed there, whence 
the supply of occupants is to come. Thus it is that we are specially in- 
terested on finding in the London Leader a long review of a pamphlet 
entitled Nova Scotia Considered as a Field for Emigration, by P. S. Hamilton, 
Barrister-at-Law, Halifax, N.S. We copy it entire, in place of com- 
menting upon the pamphlet ourselves; and hope that Mr. Hamilton’s 
information will be widely circulated through the United Kingdom. 

The remnant of those Scottish clans which escaped the sword and the 
executioner at the euppression of the rebellion of 1745, were exiled to 
Nova Scotia, and there became the pioneers of a civilization which has 
now covered the land with opulent villages, large herds of cattle, or- 

gardens, and all the usual accessories of rural abundance. Lying 

within a few weeks’ sail of Great Britain, and to be reached by the most 
of any to our Transatlantic colonies—about one-fourth 

the cost of the: to Australia—Nova Scotia offers a most desirable point 
of to the agricultural class, and to none more decidedly than 
to the poor tenant-farmer, whose condition at home is infinitely worse, 
Te eeeatious and dependent, than that of the labourer he employs. 

this colony, indeed, the price of good land is so low as to be rather a 
disadvantage, since it causes husbandry to be carried on in a slovenly, 
t style, the cultivator rarely troubling himself to renew ex- 
lesstod fertility by the pe soy of manure ; he at once, like a savage 

Borneo, forms another clearing, only to repeat the same extravagant 
and unscientific process, The usual price is, at present, about one shil- 

e mee per acre. In Yarmouth county, where the upland 
om nearly of equal quality throughout, owing to a higher average 
Tw perature, farms under good cultivation yield vey satisfactory returns. 
7 pit of pumpkins, fourteen thousand ears of Indian corn, three and 
take bushels of shelled beans, four bushels of shelled , ten bushels 
lisle led corn, five bushels of carrots, and three bushels of turnips, rea- 
of ‘s altogether upwards of £80, may be got from a single acre. Fruit 
e finest quality—cherries, plums, apple, pears—abound everywhere, 
came in the western counties, where they make cider of the primest 
S ty ; and in the beautiful vale of Annapolis, which is sheltered by 

bf mountain ranges extending upwards of a hundred miles, the 

, A. vine ripen in the open air. 
dan the most important inducement to the indigent emigrant is the 

and value of the Acadian fisheries. No country on the face of the 

can equal, in this respect, the neglected colony of Nova Scotia. 

tion A coast line of more than a thousand miles, there is no por- 
on which a highly profitable fishery might not be pursued. Cod, 
fallcatel flavoured shad, the alewife, haddock, turbot, salmon, &c., may 
ons i indefinite quantity by nets and the radest description of 
and thee” In tae opening spring, smelts—retailed in London by twos 
rees at @ costly up by pailfuls from all 
= a delicious fish, some- 
w are half tty pounds each, are easily taken by the deep-sea line ; 
funny toad by ly choice eating—of five hundred pounds ; and the 
» 80 the inhabitants of the Mediterranean coast, here 
Meagures six to twelve feet in length. The shores of Chedabucto 


& mass so dense as to impede the passage of the smaller class of tradi 





































































































& su of natri table , at small labour 
perabundance of natritious, pala food. 


and free of cost. A lad of a dozen old, with fish- 
hooks and a hank of water-cord, by exertion of a single day could 
obtain sufficient animal food to feast his whole family for a The 


seniors, now in possession of what in their most sanguine dreams of for- 


tune had never aspired to at home, viz., a ld of some score 
acres of land, would do their parts, 1- 
tivation the exiles would gradually be surrounded with all the condi- 
tions of rural plenty and prospective 


ling is of the finest c! and totally unrestricted. A steam passage of 
a few days will convey the angler to his fishing ground, where salmon 
of the largest size, sea and common trout—the yellow perch and shad, 
swarm during summer in the brooks and larger streams. These 

ing rarely disturbed by , and unacquainted with the “ steel,” 
rise freely to the lure, the fly-book which contains imitations adapted 
to the lakes and rivers of old Scotland, will be found equally serviceable 
in Nova Scotia. Moose deer, carriboo, bear, rig cervier, fox, marten, 
otter, minx, and squirrel—animals valuable both for their flesh and their 
fur—inhabit the forests ; and autumn, which here hae all the serenity of 
summer, is yet sufficiently cool to purify and make tolerable the close 
atmosphere of the forest. 

The English public owe their thanks to Mf. Hamilton for his very 
suggestive and reliable details. He describes a new and very practica- 
ble field for emigration, adapted to the present requirements of more 
than one grade of society. Persons living upon fixed incomes, scarcely 
adequate to provide comfortably for their necessities in most countries 
of Earope, would find their resources amply sufficient to support them in 
ease and comparative influence in British North America. And as re- 
gards that unfortunately too numerous class who find it difficult to ob- 
tain a fair day’s wage for a fair day’s labour, we repeat that the cost of 
emigration need not exceed one-fourth the amount required by those 
who contemplate a settlement in Southern Africa or the remoter islands 
of the Pacific. 

Mr. W. E. Burton’s Cyclopedia of Wit and Humour, of America, Ireland, 
Scotland, and England, originally published in numbers, is now com- 
pleted and issued by the Appletons, in two full-sized and gaily deco- 
rated octavos. Of the quality of the collection and the selections made 
we have already spoken more than once. 


Hine Avis. 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY—ANNUAL EXHIBITION. 

May Day is an important date with the London artist ; for on it, or 
thereabouts, the Royal Academy is thrown open to the public, bearing 
upon its walls a large proportion of the artistic labours of the ycar past. 
We shall therefore, as usual, devote some space to descriptions of the 
show and to criticisms upon the leading works, endeavouring at the 
same time to pick out such comments as may be most generally reada- 
ble. Thus for instance does Mr. Tom Taylor, the critic of the Times, usher 
in his glance at the whole. 


Perhaps in the choice of the motto from Schiller prefixed to this year’s 
catalogue the President of the Royal Academy meant to impress ry Sol 
on his artist subjects. It may be literally Englished-- 

In on the bee’s thy model, 





In skill a worm thy master own, 
Knowl thou shar’st with higher spirits, 
But art, O man, is thine alone. 


The proportion of works showing “‘diligence,”’ * skill,” and “ know- 
ledge’’ in this year’s exhibition is co striking, that it was really not super- 
fluous to direct attention to the fact that these are not “art,” but only 
the means to “ art.’ The unusually large number of pictures, many of 
them by unknown or undistinguished names, which testify to honest, 
hard, and in the main well-directed study of nature, is the most promi- 
hent and most satisfactory feature of the present exhibition. e can 
call to mind many exhibitions graced by single works of more attractive 
or striking qualities than belong to any particular picture of this year, 
but we remember none in which the element of decidedly bad work was 
so small, none which testified so unmistakeably to the fact that the 
painters of England are as a class working so hard and so honestly that 
the results of this labour must eventually appear in a fair crop of excel- 
lent pictures. If it have as yet produced rather exquisite studies, mar- 
vels of patient finish and laborious imitation, than such consummate pic- 
tures as we hope for, it is because the best workers here are most of them 
still students of art rather than artists. Ten years ago, however, such 
an exhibition of the Royal Academy as the present would have been 
simply inconceivable. It is the very gradual of the devel t of 
this will and capacity for hard and honest work which renders so many 
insensible to its good effects and impatient of its prominence. It is only 
when we commit the error of mistaking this labour for the end, instead 
of the means of art, that there is any ground for desponding at the pre- 
sent visible preponderance of such labour over the manifestations of tri- 
umphant mastery and mature imagination. 

For a general view, we refer to the columns of the Spectator. 

The private view of the Royal Academy, which took place yesterday, 
disclosed an unusually good exhibition. There is effort, discipline, emu- 
lation ; resolution and power to do well, though the aspiration of the 
artists does not keep pace with their mastery. Most of the exhibitors 
are at their very best ; yet the number of very striking works is not 
great. On the whole, however, this ought not to be called a bad sign. 

In the few words we have to say on the present occasion, we of course 
propose to accomplish nothing beyond the bare mention of the most pro- 
minent works. And first to name the absentees—we miss Sir Charles 
Eastlake, and Messrs. Dyce, Herbert, Maclise, and Millais, out of the 
Academician body, and most meme f Mr. Holman Hunt among the 
non-Academicians ; the loss of the two latter being a most serious one 
both to the Preraffaelite and to the general strength of the exhibition. 
However, the whole body of our art is gradually settling itself into Pre- 
raffaelitism, as is most apparent in this collection ; and the greatest work 
included in it is from one of the distinctively Preraffaelite painters. We 
— Mr. Lng dead — — : @ picture very wonderful, dread- 

ul, yet with a great peace in it too. 

the East Roum 
two court-pictures by Mr. Ward, the Investiture of the French Emperor 
as Knight of the Garter, and the British Queen at Napoleon’s tomb; a 
large—we by no means imply great—“ Athaliah” from Mr. Hart ; some 
exquisite orientalisms by Lewis, and some of Webster’s choicest successes 
—* Sunday Evening” especially. Mr. Leslie’s Christ calling the child 





in “ The Maid and the Magpie,” as well as in a huge chalk-drawing in 
another room : “ The Missing Boat, Pas de Calais,” is an unusually in- 
pee and significant work by Mr. Stone. Three portraits of ladies, 
to which we find the unknown name of F. W. George, are most stately 
and tender—utterly beyond the range of English portraiture of our pre- 
sent generation, whether in this or former exhibitions. The style and 
feeling are identically those of Mr. G. F. Watts. Upon other portraits 
we shall not dwell here—though there are many of superior merit. 

In the Middle Room are a small, but truly lovely, “ Nativity,” by Mr. 
Hughes, in which the holy simplicity of the old Preraffaelism is married 
to the executive ease of the new ; ‘“ The Last Scene in King Lear,” by 
Mr. Poole ; “ A Pastoral,” and, still more admirable, a “ Coast-boy ga- 
thering ” by Mr. Hook ; and a modern tripartite story of 
and B vax ment by Mr. Egg, of a In the West Room, 
Mr. ’s “ Coronation of William the Conqueror ;” a —_— of the 
Indian horrors by Mr. Paton, divested, however, of anything vulgarly 
horrible ; Mr. Ward’s “ Alice Lisle,” painted in fresco in the Houses of 
Parliament ; a “ Feigned Death of Juliet,” by Mr. Leighton, and a “ Sab- 
bath in the Glen,” by Mr. George Harvey. Picturesque coasts by Stun- 
field, Cathedrals by Roberts, and Spanish Scenes by Philip, will be found 
throu, t the rooms passim. We noticed nothing special in the Minia- 
ture m: the two leaders, Ross and Thorburn, have undertaken oil- 
painting, with a sad result of coarse failure in the latter gentleman’s 
chief essay. The house of Thomas Carlyle, (“‘ A Chelsea Interior,”’) two 
of Anthony’s most admirable landscapes, and one of Oakes’s, give more 
interest to the Architecture Room than its architecture confers: the Oc- 
— La has found at last its right use, and contains the engravings 
exclusively. 





Bay are visited by shoals of mackerel’ several miles in extent, forming 


Bat none of these pictures is the picisre~for the popular eye : that is 


croft ; 


resents Mr. Egg’s second ecene out of Esmond; the | th 


can only be termed deplorable. Sir Edwin Landseer still shows bravely | with 


= tgp tebe - : Mr. cee ene tot eh Be ay is oe doubt meet or sur- 
y 5 undreds peasants gaun' passingly clever, tru abstract art- another 
Pee, tp con 

y an ¥ — our ‘ew venture into the Sculpture Room on the ii J 
pulation might be conveniently located, with the certainty of their. ob- vi the statue of 5 og ord 


cept as a duty. The feature of it is the statue of Turner, by Mr. iy: 
Then there are the bridal bust of the Princess Royal, by Mra. Thorny- 
;_ Mr. Darham’s “ Hermione ;” Mr. Weekes’s “ Mother's Kiss ;”’ 
Mr. M‘Dowell’s“ Day-dream ;” Mr. Bell’s colossal “ Honour,” in memory 
of the Guards who fell in the Crimea ; a strikingly true bust of Lord 
John Russell, by Baron Marochetti ; and they who rate works not by size, 
but by the amount of mental and artistic power that is in them, will look 
close and long into two perfectly new treatments of the Biblemen by Mr. 
Woolner—* Moses” and “St. John the Baptist.” 

For an elaborate description of a scene—rather than of a picture— 
which has caused the greatest talk, and of which our readers have 
already heard, we go to the Atheneum. 

Mr. Frith’s dazzling picture of The Derby (No. 218), fall as it is 
of warm blue air and fresh growin rie Fan Ane - it is by the 
noisy millions of London, Whitechapel and Belgravia, smoky or scented, 


be- | fashionable or unfashionable, is divided with great art into three or four 


principal groups, which are the key-notes to the whole. The scene is, 
as it were, in volumes,—first, the barouche where the ladies are 
playing at betting with the two officers ; secondly, the central group of 
the juggler and his party ; thirdly, the carriage to the right, with the- 
vicious voluptuary and the lorette ; and fourthly, the group to the ex- 
treme left, with the ruined shop-boy, his rejoicing spoilers, and the ha- 
zard tent with its victims past and future about the entrance. Begin- 
ning, then, with that great “ Royal Reform Club” tent, whose folds are 
opening like the jaws of a man-trap, and not forgetting that beautiful 
girl in the dark riding-habit who stands in the foreground, a little in 
advance of the two gambling-house servants in the smart stage-looking 
blue and white livery with red collars, that bow in the foolish gull, let 
us stop to look at that fresh-coloured, very green young Wadham-man, 
who will try the red and black in spite of the man about town, who 
tries to drag him past with as much authority as it is gentlemanly to as- 
sume. Poor pigeon! that great red flag up against the blue sky is not 
a flame beacon, but a lure to thee, poor fool of the melting acres. A 
little further on is a real countryman in all his finery, determined, too, 
to buy, or try something or other, though Susan does cling to his arm 
deprecatingly. A little further on there is a small gent, evidently a 
shop-boy, one of the best figures in the picture—a perfect image of sud- 
den hopelessness ; despair and astonishment are working like a tempest 
in a very narrow brain. Observe the unbuttoned waistcoat, the chain 
gone, the studs plucked out, the neck-tie turned, the hat pulled over the 
eyes, the hands thrust in the pockets groping in unlikely seams for a 
last threepenny bit. He is beggared—the year’s wages gone at some 
cheating game of chance. Behind him are the heartless bloodsuckers 
examining their gains, a sham, coarse, hard-boned Scotchman, all over 
chequers, a slimy sham Quaker, with his eyes turned up Zionward, anda 
sham countryman. How they smell and rub the chain, and look at the 
watch, to see if it turns on a diamond or a ruby—the ghouls. Poor 
lad! if his poor mother could but see him. Near the wretched gull, to 
the left, is a Thurtell sort of man, in a cieret-coloured coat, with a heavy 
whip, examining some notes suspiciously, perhaps bloodily got. Whata 
hard stony face! What yellow, lurid eyes! This is a son of Belial in- 
deed—a wolf among lambs. That fussy rich-looking man wants the 
liceman to interfere, perhaps to stop our Thurtell, but P.C. 31, mops, 

is hot pleasant forehead with a green “ handkercher,”’ and says he can- 
not interfere. And what about this man’s or any man’s trouble care the 
good-natured-fellows with toy-dolls in their hats, or the swells in green 
and blue veils. All that is part of the fun. 

Now we come to the centre group, where a juggler, an India-rubber 
brother, rougy and chalky, and demonstrative, is kneeling on his profes- 
sional carpet, resplendent in a tight-fitting suit of white and gold ; he 
summons to his athletic arms a pretty sickly child, also in white and gold, 
who, to his father’s horror and vexation, turns his little head, magneti- 
cally drawn to a champagne lunch that a smart tiger is unpacking from 
a hamper for the ladies in a barouche.—crimson-shelled lobster, a dia- 
mond block of ice, glistening brown goose-pie, Chablis golden green :— 
“such a tuck out!” O, sorrow-stricken youth of Paillasse! The fa 
ther’s swelling indignation, restrained by a professional simper, and the 
child’s timid longing and abstraction are perfectly given. To the left, a 
redundant man in a fur cap, n velveteens and tapestried waistcoat, 
beats a baggy and loud-sounding drum, while with the other drum-stick 
he keeps back some unprofitable boys with a regal air of officious Bum- 
bledom. Near the group are a navvy, robustly independent, pipe and 
all, a tall soldier in red with a short dumpy cook on his arm, a ragged 
gipsy boy kicking up his legs, a gipsy woman with an orange handker- 
chief round her head, and a child in her arms, which is quieting and plea- 
sant tosee. The juggler group is linked to another part of the picture 
by a girl on stilts, who is being treated with champagne Wy some noisy, 
demi-monde people in a barouche ; the handsome looking officer with ex- 
cited flaxen hair blown rough.is dashing out more wine, and “ proposh- 
ing elsh to shombody,””—but one of the ladies is laying her hand on his 
arm and inculcating the prudence of moderation. Below are two Ger- 
mans with hoods and spectacles and pirt-cup pipes, viewing the question 
from the philosophical side, the “ aesthetischer Aufsicht,” while some Art- 
ful Dodgers abstract their valuables. Passing by a card-sharper who has 
taken in a countryman, and a real Athiopian too, we come to the calm 
centre of the picture, the black-headed barouche in which two perfect 
beauties sit making up their scented books with two officers, who lean 
against the open carriage. Next them, to the extreme right, comes the 
carriage of the lorette, whose fortune a well made-up gipsy is telling :— 
her lover, already a little weary of her, is standing against the carriage 
with his back to her, smoking—his red, sickly eyelids, his nauseous, 
bloodless skin are almost painfully vicious. There is a touch of sorrow 
in that poor woman’s face ; the gipsy, with all her glib, set speeches, has 
touched some old, long-forgotten chord. But how can we find room 
to describe how the ragged boy is scrambling at the stray bottle 
under the carriage,—how the distant grand stand is black with heads, 
— how the policemen in blue run, staff in hand, to keep the line, — 
how the trim jockey dwarfs, in blue and yellow striped silk, canter 

t showily for a breathing,—how the countryman’s dog snarls at 
hurtell’s bull-bitch,—how the swells are sparriog with the discomfited 
thimble-riggers, who have cheated them,—how the yellow dresses set off 
the blue barouche,—how the gentlemen in white and mouse-coloured pa- 
letots, with opera-glasses and veils, all complete, contrast with the pretty, 
modest girl in the witching round hat and rte omy ny muslin gown, 
who, much to the rapture of her lover, is entangling her dainty fingers 
in the red gills of her little-used purse to give the poor, little, hungry 
juggler sixpence,—the red-striped marquees,—the fat Mrs. Gamps — 
—the soft shadows on the ,—the yellow and red jackets,—the baw 
ing, bare-footed Paddy with the correct cards?—we can only mention 
ese, and reluctantly pass uncritically delighted by. The bang-tailed 
horses, the pretty women in dove-colour and canary, the white and black- 
hatted lovers, the bonneted man, the pink parasols, (made out of rose- 
leaves,) the nut firing, the tambourine girl, the broad blue Downs in the 
distance, &c., we must tear ourselves away from, or we sball waste a 
week. While the technical painting is deserving of all praise—imitation 
breadth scarcely being clgatle of being carried further than the 
brown plaid trowsers of the ruined gent, in which we can not only trace 
the very cord and twill, but almost the degree of wear and the extent of 
nap fibre—we must give a word of praiee to the quiet sense of beaut 
with which Mr. Frith has treated the ladies’ dresses,—the white and pin 
bows flutter so meee and playfully,—the veils pulse so like the wings 
of Cupid round the witching ripeness of the happy faces,—the neutral 
colours, the lilacs and dove-colours, are so telling and yet so modest,— 
that we seem to be gazing at an ideal of fashion and transcendental mil- 
linery—such as milliners dream of, but never see ; the string of charms, 
the lavender gloves, are all treated so affectionately, yet not exultingly. 

Mr. Frith’s picture is eminently what allegorically-disposed men 

would call depreciatingly an objective picture ; it has no hidden mean- 


é | ings, no cross lights, no shot-silk, prismatic side-colours, underlying with 


kingfisher scintillations aud glances of violet or of golden the softer as- 
pect of an outer warp and woof. It is a brilliant, glittering, almost epi- 
grammatic tableau of one of the most characteristic festivals in which 
we murky English annually indulge, and contrive, in spite of our under- 
taker dress, our close-clenched reserve, and other special drawbacks, to 
indulge in all the uproar, tumult, and headlong revelry of an Italian 
carnival, though our sunshine is underdone and our blood ie a little slow 
in comparison with the volcanic glare that bakes the Corso paving-stones 
and that races in the brown cheeks of the gesticulating Roman. Indeed, 
to call it by the most cruel name, Mr. Frith’s picture is a surface picture, 
representing the rind of life—the edge of a crowd at a race-course, with 
various ingenious episodes of fun, vice, passion, and pathos as side-dishes. 
Now a crowd is one of the most difficult things an artist can have to drill 
into a picture. Whittle the people to two or three, and you lose the 
sense of noise, clamour, and multitude,—take them by the jostling 
dozens, and they break through all laws of composition and remain rest- 
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Enough for to-day ; though we shall return to the Academy, again. It 
is clear that there is more thought visible, than there has been for years 
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Dr. Mackay anv Toomas Moore.—In the course of his lecture at 
, on Saturday last, on the “ historical connection of Ireland and 
.’ Mr. T. D. McGee, M.P.P., incidentally adverted to Dr. 
remarks deprecatory of Thomas Moore as a 
national poet. The Cobourg Sun gives the following as Mr. McGee’s 
observations on this point :— 

“ Although it is aside from my main purpose, you will permit me, I 
am eure, to enter my entire protest ist the very sweeping censure 
lately pronounced on the poet I have just mentioned (Moore) by a po- 

jar songster and lecturer, in whose cordial reception throughout the 

th and breadth of Canada, I, as a very humble member of the lite- 

rary class, heartily rejoice. It a; to my poor judgment that Dr. 

has, in his lecture on Irish and Scottish songs, followed too cre- 

the dictum of a certain school of English critics, who place all 

the mer of poetry in its ong = depth force, This dictum was 

first directed Moore, if I remember rightly, by Hazlitt ; and from 

Hasliti’s days down to ours, it has been idly enough echoed and re- 

net. Now, I readily admit that subjective originality is one element 
su 


Ll 


power, and in order of time the very first. But which of the 
ve school has won the ear of the world—which of them has 
reached the heart of man—which of them has ennobled the social state, 
like the Bards and Song-writers, whose verses we ham in our loneliness, 
and chaunt by our ides? If try be both a science and an art ; 
or, if it be inspiration controlled in its utterance by harmonious laws ; 
if it be the true undcr the form of the beautiful, then the true poet is he 
who not only thinks and feels more deeply and intensely than the rest 
of the race, but who expresses what he thinks and feels, more elegantly, 
more accurately, and more musically. We cannot conceive unmusical 
poetry, any more than we can conceive shapeless statuary. Form is as 
essential as subject, and it does not at all follow that the perfection of 
form should be the attenuation of the matter. The Apollo does not give 
the impression of feebleness, though it is the very masterpiece of sym- 
metry and grace ; nor do Raphael’s exquisite proportions denote either 
poverty or puerility of conception. Moore is censured for singing too 
sweetly—an impeachment that might be made against the nightingale 
with equal truth and equal taste. [Applause.] At his call all the li- 

wids aud labials of our language fall into their places—every poetic 
thought of his brought the melodious moral with it, as the fairies might 
bring the flowers in whieh they most delighted to a general feast in fi 
lands [Asgionte.) Bat let any captious critic of the subjective school 
show us in Moore one superfluous word, one needless line, one faulty an- 
tithesis, one obscure allusion, and I will join him in pronouncing it a 
fault or a failure of the poet. [Applause.] He was elegant and elabo- 
rate, not because he was unmanly, but because he was musical ; and 
music, though in modern times considered rather a feminine accom- 

lishment than a manly art, will not be voted wholly se le from 
the most masculine genius, so long as the great masters of the\noblest 
literatures are honoured or r bered gst men. [Lou Ap- 
plause.]— Toronto Colonist. 








from Mr. Thomas Clegg of Manchester to Mr. Macgregor Laird has 
published. It contains a condensed account of Mr. Clegg’s efforts to 
mote the cotton trade in Western Africa. Mr. Clegg began at Sierra 
Leone, but finding that it was the wrong quarter, fs went at once to 
Abbeokuta. After many years spent in the work he brought his machi- 
nery, by the aid of three native Africans, into full play. He was libe- 
aoe comet by the African Native Agency Committee of London, and 
the British Consul at Lagos. He sent out 157 cotton-gins, entered into 
communication with seventy-six African traders, twenty-two being 
chiefs; and since his return to England, many of them have begun to 

cotton and other produce to him. In consequence of two fires 
at uta he did not receive in 1857 so much cotton as he expected. 
The quantity produced was 929 bales ; the quantity burnt was 321 bales. 
Yet he was only at a corner of the great cotton-field of Africa. 

“ Coupling my experience on this coast, the belief of the Abbeokutans, 
and the recent despatch of Dr. Baikie from the Niger to our Government, 
where he states that the Reverend Mr. Clarke had at Ila near Llorio, 
in the Yoruba country, fifteen or sixteen packages of clean cotton offered for 
sale, weighing 75 pounds to 80 pounds each, and bad been assured by the 
Natives that on wy ap (every fourth) from one to two thousand 
such bags were offered for sale, and this for their own country manufac- 
ture only. I say, conpling these statements with my operations, what I 
kaow of Tunis and Natal, and what Dr. Livingstone tells us of the East, I 
can clearly see a it of the slave-trade being entirely starved 
out ; the tractable, docile, and intelligent African rising in the scale of 
oi ion and Christianity, in angry as he is allowed to enjoy his 
own rights, and stay in, till the | and trade in his own native coun- 
try, even if to the cultivation of cotton alone.” Other persons 
have now sent out 250 finn poeta of producing 10,000 American-sized 

per annum. “This, I think, is a rare instance of rapid develop- 
meat of a particular trade, and the more so inasmuch as, in my c 
every ounce of cotton has been collected, sll the labour performed, 
the responsibility of doing it borne, by native Africans alone. I have 
many reasons for believing that the whole matter will prosper. First, I 
believe it has God’s blessing upon it; next, Africa is naturally adapted 
for growing cotton, as everywhere it springs spontaneously and is indi- 
genous to the country ; next, because wherever cotton will grow the 
ory enh ne African to come 

g 0 my opinion, that he is its natural cultivator also. Besi 
Shnetat nti Ho Hse aaa 
uta on unis or aon orth, or Natal in the 
South, that this cotton is the best i 


Morx Apovur Arrican Corron.—A letter on the African cotton % 
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. more particularly to the study of chemistry. For the purpose of com- 
invariably fetch in the i market from twopence to three- pleting his studies he re} i to Teemnghe became the and 
pence per pound more than India cotton under similar circum- | friend of the celebrated Liebig. His name was first familiarly brought 
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and help them to cultivate it, 
ides 


substitute for American cotton. In- 
deed, from whatever part of Africa it comes in its natural state it will 


the Natives, fearing that if Earo- 
it result in a revival 


guardians SET Ben Sep angeeily bnew Wy Se” 
of Organic Chemistry.’’ work, which originally 
volumes, has been recently published in one, and in extensively ated as 1 
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the attachment. The circumstances, however, refute this suspi- 
charms of the lady alone had attracted the suitor—charms 
previously to the Duke's suit, placed one ducal cornet on her 
and speedily replaced the one she now sacrificed to sisterly affec- 


bro 
tion by another. 

« Their im) was in this instance so deep, and the sacrifice so 
painful, that he who made it tu a great extent abandoned ay and is 
said never to have spoken to another woman in the language of galian- 
- A Roman Catholic might have built a monastery, tenanted a cell, 
and“died a saint. The Duke, at the age of twenty-two, betook himself to 
his Lancashire estates, made Brindley his confessor, and died a benefac- 
tor to commerce, manufactures, and mankind.’’—Zarl of Ellesmere. 


A Weex at Court.—The Court has been very gay during the past 
week. The festivities opened on Monday with a State concert, at which 
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Castellan, Miss Balfe, Miss Palmer, Signor Giuglini, Mr. Sims Reeves, 
Signor Belletti, Mr. Weiss, and Signor Vialetti. Invitations were issued 
to a party of about four hundred. The Duchess of Kent, the Duchess of 
Cambridge, and the Princess Mary and the Duke of Cambridge were 
among the Royal personages present.—On Tuesday the Queen rode on 
horseback, and afterwards went to the White Lodge in Richmond Park, 
where her Majesty met the Prince Consort, who had ridden thither from 
London in the forenoon. Before returning to town the Queen visited 
the Duchess of Orleans, at Richmond. In the evening her Majesty and 
the Prince Consort honoured the performances at H. M.’s Theatre with 
their presence.—On Wednesday the Queen held a Drawing-room. Her 
Majesty drove out afterwards in company with the Princess Alice ; and, 
in the evening, the Royal dinner party included the Duchess of Kent, the 
Dake and Duchess of Buccleuch, the Hanse Towns Minister and Madame 
Rucker, the Earl and Countess of Durbam, the Bishop of London, Lord 
and Lady Raglan, Lady Peel, the Hon. Francis Stoner, and Lieut.-Col. 
Ewart, 93rd Highlanders.—On Thursday the King of the Belgians arrived 
on a visit to her Majesty. 

bn sad (Friday) the Queen held a Privy Council at Buckingham 

ace, 


The Drawing-room on Wednesday, at St. James’s Palace, was nume- 
rously attended, and about 260 ladies were presented to her Majesty.— 
The Koes wore a train of green satin, covered with lace of British ma- 
nufacture of the rose, shamrock, and thistle pattern, trimmed with 
bunches of lilacs, white and lilac. The petticoat was of white satin, with 
double skirt of the same lace. Her Majesty wore a circlet of diamonds 
as a head-dress. 

The Queen of Portugal arrived on Thursday afternoon on a visit to 
Buckingham Palace. Her Majesty was received at the Bricklayers’ Arms 
station of the South-Eastern Railway by the Prince Consort and a bril- 
liant suite. 

The Prince of Wales came to town on Monday from the White Lodge, 
Richmond Park, and returned to the Lodge the same evening.— London 
Il. News, May 8. 

A Lirrte More asovr Fasntons.—Parisian authorities are deter- 
mined that ladies shall not make fashion and economy concomitant. 
They must lay aside the dresses intheir possession and purchase new 
ones, for revolutions have taken place. The plain skirt of very rich ma- 
terial bas usurped the place of the robe @ quilles, or @ la militaire, as some 
people call it. Tnis fashion, from the ease with which it could be adopted, 
was exposed at its first appearance to the danger of soon becoming very 
common. But although the plain skirt is adopted, many dresses are still 
to be seen profusely trimmed, but seldom or ever down the side. The 
trimmings are placed round the skirt, and they are of the same colour as 
the dress. Even one deep flounce bas found favour ia some eyes; and 
rich trimmiggs down the front of the skirt are in vogue. Where there is 
but one floufice it should be richly ornamented with velvet or passemen- 
terie, and placed on a dress having a body with long basques; but for 
general wear the basque is losing ground. The bodies are worn pointed 
before and behind. Indeed, some are so fond of the points that six are to 
be seen on one body, and others have four—one under each arm and 
another before and behind. y 

This season the most striking novelty will be observable in the sleeve. 

Some of the belles will still adhere té the graceful sleeve a la Greeque, 
Nand the rich, effective bouillonné / but the sleeve with three puffs 
will be much worn. It is a revival, and we must own we had rather it 


remained unrevived. 

nets are made in a very fanciful manner; sometimes they are 
trimmed inside with feathers, and they are generally made of silk or 
crape of two colours. The fall is of blonde, the strings are of blue rib- 


















bon, ed with tulle, and the roses are white. 
For ladies’ walking dregses, the mantelet tulipe and the mantelet & medail- 
lons in silk, and trimme¢/vith ruches of ribbon of the same tone, viz., of 


an excellent effect—The head-dresses have not undergone 

They afe gay and graceful as ever. The hair is gene- 
rally worn idrippl raids.—As to evening dreeses, the double skirt is 
still in favour)\as trimmings of bouillonés of tulle. Light tarlatanes, 
taffetas, and blande, are favourite materials for ‘oiletles bal.— Ladies’ 


NATING Parties.—* The dreary alternations of Rus- 
sell-Palmers' Derby-Disraeli and Aberdeen-Russell and Palmer- 
ston-RusselJ, And P&lmerston consul sine collega, and Derby-Disraeli back 
again, makg a jingl@far worse than Chinese music. What would come 
[ or four old men were to die? would England 
we to be driven to wish that they would die tor 
For it does seem as though the petty resent- 


Tue Great 






men some, the inordMate claims of others, the banding together ot 
publjé mea under two or chiefs, who ought to be pronounced poli- 
jically dead, drive the Qu 


d the nation to their wits’ end for a Go- 
vernment. ”— Westminster . 





/ A Famity or Prorgssors.—D& William Gregory, the distinguished 
Professor of Chemistry in the University of Edinburgh, died on Sa- 
turday evening last. Gregory has long been a distinguished name 
in the Scotch University. The founder of this family, whose mem- 
bers bave now held seventeen professorships in the Scotch Univer- 
sity, was a minister at Dunnoath, in Aberdeenshire. He aad three 
sons, David, James and Charles, all of whom held Professorships in 
Scotland. Dr. William yg few descended from James, who was 
Professor of Mathematics in Edinburgh in 1674, His son Jobn and 
a James were successively Professors of- the Practice of Me- 

icine in Edinburgh. William, the late Professor of Chemistry, was the 
son of the latter. He studied medicine and took his degree of Doctor of 
Medicine in the University of Edinburgh. He devoted himeelf, however, 





the British public by his translation into the English language of 
some of —— ee fet na He — —_ a Chem ps 

or i ts Application to Physio ogy, ‘ 
this Alotinguished chemist. This ets Gus aon em the author’s 
manuscript, and in 1842. He also translated Liebig’s “ Che- 
mistry of Food,” w' 


appeared in 1847, and his “ Principles of 
cultural Chemistry,” in 1855. As an author on his —- poole  ~ 


on 
tlines and 
Som wae 
a handbook for the stadent of Che: . He also edited, 
Liebig, the later editions of Turner’s “ of 


His first os @ teacher of Chemistry was in the 
sonian Universi: . He was afterwards elected to the 


the following artistes assisted, viz. :—Mdlle. Titiens, Miss ym Madame | ,, 
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Dr. did not devote all his time to » He 
Fda fey iMiootsteltg: Tent’ Pane 


ty, Heat, Light, and Che. 

mical Attraction,” and wrote a work himself on Mesmerism Animal 
Magnetism. gh latter art of is if lave ane 
microscope engaged his attention, and he Obseryeg 
and described a number of the Diatomaces of Great Britain Hig 
on this su t have been published in the Transactions of the 
Royal Society of EL ane Microscopical Society of London, 
x had for many years from rheumatic seizures, ang 
had been le to lecture durin, Winter Session. He died jg 


him a widow and an only gon,_ 





the prime of life, and has left 
Atheneum, May 


Discovery or Ancient Rexics iw Orxney.—A vi important dis. 
covery of ancient silver relics has been made at Sandwick—perh: one 
of the most extensive and important discoveries, in an 


i 


WESSSSERELEES. SEBPELEE. ELESEZESTERSESLE.{ BEELER 


nt of view, that have ever been made in Scotland. The relics werg 
iscovered in a rabbit-hole. Some time a boy happened to pick up 
some silver coins which the rabbits had thrown out in the formation of 


their hole, and carried them home. The circumstances became known, 
and one y lately, as some people were waiting for the ebb of the tide, 
before ing with the work of gathering ware, one of their number 
proposed that they should visit the place where the boy had lately dig. 
covered the money. They accordingly went in a body to the spo' 
at the first or second stroke of a warehook one of them drew out a 
heap of silver. At the sight of the bright metal there was instantly , 
scramble among those present, and by one or other of them all was cap. 
ried away. The circumstances coming afterwards to the ears of the antho. 
rities in Kirkwall, an investigatiun was made, and we are glad that the 
part of the treasure has been recovered, Sheriff Robertson ang 
others, who interested themselves in recovering the property, having ra. 
munerated the finders, The relics are altogether several nds in 
weight, and consist of massive pins, brooches, bracelets, seubloces and 
other ornaments, beside some number of silver coins. The dates of the 
latter, and the supposed age of the ornaments, we have not ascei 
but we believe that both have been contemporaneous with the reign of 
the earliest kings in Scottish or Scandinavian history.—John O’Groq 
‘ournal. 


gE 





Cricket ; “ Hico-nanpep” Bow.ine.—Yesterday a numerous assem. 
blage of members of the Mary-le-bone Cricket Club took place in the 
Tennis Court, Lord’s Ground, for the purpose of discussing the altering 
and deciding upon an amendment, announced to be proposed by the 
Hon. R. Grimston, with respect to law No. 10, in the “ Laws of Cricket” 
relative to bowling. At four o’clock Mr. R. Kyneston, the hon. secre 
of the club, took the chair, and stated the purpose for which the 
was convened, The Hon. R. Grimston then rose to propose that law No, 
10 be repealed, and that the following be substituted :— That the ball 
must be bowled ; if thrown or jerked, or if the bowler in the actual de 
livery of the ball, or in the action immediately preceding the delivery, 
shall raise his hand or arm above his shoulder, the umpire shall call “Ne 
ball.’’’ The Hon. gentleman, by proposing the above, somewhat modi- 
fied his announced and original proposition, by leaving out the 
words, “in preparing to deliver ;”’ and after advocating a change with 
regard to the practice of high bowling, concluded by moving a resolu. 
tion to the above effect. Sir Thomas Burgoyne seconded th. resolution, 
An animated discussion then ensued, in which Sir John ev Hon. F, 
Cavendish, Mr. A. Bass, Earl of Verulam, Hon. E. Leigh, Hon. F. Pon 
sonby, &c., took part. There being no amendment made, the resolution 
was put from the chair, and carried unanimously. The law will come 
into force immediately.—London paper, May 6. 





Tue Parenr Cataputta.—Several gentlemen, members of the M.C.C,, 
attended at Lord’s, on Tuesday, to witness the trial of this new invention. 
We saw several amateurs and professors batting against it, and when the 
pace was put on, the stumps were seen to be scattered at a iderable 
distance. We were also shown how vag Byyers and over pitched balls 
could be propelled from it. This must acknowledged a very great 
advantage, especially as it is done without the knowledge of the bate 
men. Those present spoke in the highest terms of the invention. The 
paces of slow, medium, and fast, were easily accomplished, and we un- 
derstand another trial will take place at the Oval on Thursday next— 
Bell’s Life, May 2. 


Ay Iuperit Invention.—The construction of a certain kind of gun 
under the personal surveillance of the Emperor has been much talked of 
amongst officers of the army. So important was the observance of secre- 
sy considered by the Emperor, that double wages were. given to those 
workmen employed in the construction of the gun as an inducement to 
submit to the hard condition of remaining within the walls of the foundry 
until it was entirely completed, no matter how long it would take to 
perfect. On Monday the weapon was announced as ready for trial, and 
the Emperor convoked about forty officers of all ranks to the ceremony. 
The thickest and strongest sp of stone def amongst all those 
used at Vincennes for essaying the power of the guns, was chosen by the 
Emperor to test the strength of this new invention. It succeeded per- 
fectly. Nosooner was the gun drawn forth—a small contrivance dragged 
to the field by a single man—than, the word to fire being given, the whole 
of the heavy wall, stone, bricks, cement, and all, disappeared from before 
the eye as if by magic, and crumbled into dust in a moment. The delight 
expressed by his Majesty was, of course, re-echoed by the officers, and 
the more heartily, no doubt, were they conveyed when it became known 
that the invention is English, brought from England by an Englishmaa, 
and only offered to his Imperial Majesty, after its refusal by cur own 
government.—Court Journal. This organ of the fashions is not considered 
an authority on military matters ; but we give the paragraph for what 
it is worth.— Alb, 

ExtTraorpInaRy SaLe or AvToaraPus.—The interesting collection of 
autograph letters formed by the late John Wilson Croker was sold on the 
6th and 7th inst., by Messrs. Sotheby, and Wilkinson. The collection 
comprised the celebrated Nelson correspondence of more than two thor 
sand letters addressed to the hero of Trafalgar, as well as his lordship’s 
unpublished letters to Lady Hamilton. Lot 228, containing the corre 
pondence (private and official) principally of naval and military ma 
and statesmen, and his letters in reply, and sea journals, was put up a 
£50, and after a spirited competition was knocked down for £380 to Mr. 
Pilkington. Lots 229 to 286 were letters of the most affectionate cht 
racter to Lady Hamilton, and were eagerly purchased at prices varyig 
from £1 to £16 the single letter. Lot 289 consisted of a large numb 
of documents relating to the French Revolution, and was knocked down 
for £50. The legal documents and other papers used at the celebraled 
trial in 1763 of John Wilkes for the publication of No. 45 of his famou 
periodical the North Britain, &c., fetched £70. The Dyer correspondence 
of about one hundred letters written to George Dyer, £7. A short nole 
of condolence from Queen Anne to Mr. Secretary Harley was sold to Mr. 
Holloway for £3 4s. A letter of Atterbury, Bishop of Rochester, con! 
in the Tower, to the Earl of Oxford, fetched £4 6s. A note of 
Bacon, Earl of St. Albans, to Sir Edward Conway, sold for £14 14s. The 
rare letter of Villiers Dake of Buckingham, was sold for £1)jlls 
Lord Byron to J. W. Croker, £2 3s. Another of the noble poet, £7 158 
Chatterton the poet, £3 15s. Queen Elizabeth to Henry Duke of Brat 
wick, £29 10, Valentine Greatrackes (the quack), £5. Hogarth, 
Johnson, £8. Spencer Percival, £19. Total of the sale £1,215.—Landm 

















‘A Mopest Monarcu.—The attack was upon the King, whom it ™# 
considered necessary ts engage in a love affair, and in this instance the 
allies were the Queen and the beautiful Mdlle. de Hautefort :—One fe 
smiling Mademoiselle de Hautefort showed a little lette: in her hand 
Behold, the King arrives! He wished to know what it contained. i 
in jest, she retreated, the King following her, still more ee 
begged her to allow him to read the letter, stretching out his band ” 
take it. She thrusts it into the bosom of her dress. Louis stopped 
short suddenly, and knew not what to do; but the Queen wus p " 
and saw all the little charade. She did a daring thing, which 
have resulted in the most im t consequences, She seized Ad 
young girl’s hands, and held them so that the King might take the 4 
ter. But Louis the Thirteenth was now in a atill worse perplexity. 
had recourse to an expedient, ridiculous but admirable, and taking 0p ® 
little pair of silver pincers which were at hand, removed the | 
cbastely and without the slightest rudeness, from its delicate hiding 
place.—Michelet’s Seventeenth Century. 


occasions. 
Lord Palmerston, last year, opposed and defeated Mr. Locke King, b 
Lod Falmonrinn, less Jeat, Speseet ok See aay pveeel 
Wy fe, Conservation, This year, when the seme motion was broogy 
on same Lord Palmerston stayed away 
Reel, nie tee opposed Mr. King, now declared in bis 








of Chemistry in 's College, Aberdeen ; and in 1843 was 
Professor of Chemistry, in 


favour. Still worse was their conduct on the occasion of Mr. Monsells 
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the following effect : 
, nee sine consensu 





B.. -y hase the disease presents. But, it yy 
nd faidhfal P ‘tthe te at, applicants at a distance, must gi 


TIFPANY & CO, 550 RROADWAY, 
: ACTURERS. 


DIAMONDS AND OTHER 
PRECIOUS STON 
FINE JEWELRY, WATCHES, CLOCKS, SILVER oa 


and dogmas of pharisaic schools, he was. and san unpardon- Brass, Avtiitie Gta Pistusen, Resvweet ont Lenthar 
A n ulsion from ; 
wie afer ene ee wake whee Bo ‘siological sh. his Fae’ Cisanes, and every variety of Fancy Goods. Deska, Dreming-Ceses, Se; Bich 
“anal made Known the fat, tat kine Deck” would divest Small Fox of Terrie | Ateetion le partiesiariy called to oar 
Cbloquy and reproach, descended from the heights of’ Broteetignal Therepeuiion asa | Not only do we claim superieriy satu ca taone 
threatens’ to enguite tet sae oe Both and Hervey, however, survived the pe By dah. sind 


vs Is guaranteed equal to ‘ering 1000 toe a. 

which should overlooked urehasers )—a feature 

embalmed with the incense of a world’s To legal restriction to reguiate the Standard: of Silver Ware in this country, where there ta 
the 


We are the Sole Agents in New York, for the sale of 
Charles Frodsham’s Watches, 


With ore actnowlaiged te be superior to all othe pocket 
Bevery article is in plain figures, at the lowest price for which it will be sold. 


incurs no obligation to 
FANY & CO., 
No. 550 Broadway, New York. 








to epticism. 
P le, I prefer a personal examination in all 





t, 
Terms—$l0 per month. Office, No. 3 Bond Street, New York. 


R. GOODALE, M. D. 
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PREPARING FOR THE QuEEN’s Visir To B am.—St 





NEW AND ELEGANT STORE AND STOCK OF GOODS, 


the base: kno Rhy a 
ment, long known as 
Rooms by hed oer wt hy 





GARDNER'S HOTEL, (LATE BIXBY'’S,) 
Corner of Park Place and Broadway, 
FRONTING THE CITY HALL PARK, NEW YORK. 


4 ber SUBSCRIBER HAVING LEASED THE ABOVE WELL KNOWN AND LONG 


established Hotel, for a term of years, would be grateful tothe travelling Publie for a 


share of their 
laving sec 

ive true 
and will then receive treat- | pe yring Dab 


the services of SOLOMON KIPP, who has long been identified with the 
ante guaranty that all who honour me with their patronage wili 
plan, and with the B in 
here meals be 
month, and at prices to suit the tienes. ae tanto 
8. E. GARDNER, Proprietor. 


The House will 








So.omon Kirr, Agent. 














bey, in sal a ayia, peice baby d ye gr eden | ching PREPARED FOR THE AUTUMN TRADE. BIXBY’'S HOTEL. 
what ot her Majesty, has given ———- washe of Matinee 9 none fF. DERBY & COMPANY (TE SUBSCRIBER WILL REMOVE FROM PARK PLACE TO NO. 834 BROAD. 
visit 2 Importing Tallors, way, between Twelfth Thirteenth Streets. This house, having been leased fer 
novation, which will thoroughly alter the appearance of the abbey. LATS OF PARE PLACA, term of years, will be open for the reception of guesis on or before Thursday, the 13th of May, 
Scores of artists and workmen are now busily engaged, and many thou- Have Removed to the Newly Arranged Government Building superbly furnished, entirely news” The chasse wane nce! thorough repair, and has bees 
sands of pounds will be expended by his Lordship during the next two 57 WALKER STREET . Water closets on eaoh floor. The location is very pleasant, and ls very comenieut & fhe 
months in the ons necessary for receiving his Qneen in a style SECOND STREET BELOW CANAL STREET, WEST SIDE OF AND CLOSE TO BROADW. ew Yorks 3 May — “DANIEL BIXBY. 
worthy the the manor, which once included Kenilworth Castle. FING MUCH MORE CONVENIENT AND BETTER LIGHTED PREMISES THAN - 
which, for ELEGANCE: VARIETY, and EXTENT, ts uncquallen) ney werehandise, COZZENS' WEST POINT HOTEL, 
Lrrerary my Rvssu.—A letter from St. Petersburgh tells | _ This is unquestionably the LARGEST FIRST-CLASS CUSTOM TAILORING ESTABLISH- WILL OPEN 
us (Literary Gazette) that literary activity now prevails in Russia of which MENT IN NEW YORK, {f not in the World, receiving from On Saturday, the 22nd Inst. 
the like was never - before. A great many foreign contemporary Oyo eB en ona dete enced co., rue Undersigned is now prepared to make arrangements with FAMILIES FOR THE 
authors of renown have just been translated, and amongst them are Ma- . ; cozz: 
esulay, Grote, and Prescott. Numerous works of native authors are an- WEN'S DRESS. and willbe found. upon inspection, for STVLE, QUALITY aad PRICE tee | _ West Polut, May 6th, 1858 yocte ree a 
nounced. An Illustrated St. Petersburgh News has been established. The- | best house for ECONOMY in the United States. 1858. FALLS OF NIAG. 1858. 
atrical, literary, ecientific, military, maritime, and economic journals ARA. 
have been started ; periodicals, containing original tales and translations SOMETHING NEW !--REVOLUTION IN BEDS!! THE CLIFTON HOUSE, 
sre numerous; even mild imitations of Punch are not wanting. And The Kiliptic Bed-Spring Company Wuildindiemed Quan ate 
what is regarded as little short of stupendous, some of the new journals ae Have removed their office to the commodious store, H® PROPRIETOR RSSPECTFULLY INTIMATES TO, HIS F veome i 
are actually allowed to be sold in the streets as newspapers are in Lon- NO. 378 BROADWAY, CORNER OF WHITE STREET, NEW YORK, Tithete to the “Niagara Suspension Bridge,” and hand their cheeks to puntos 
; Sat Where, with increased facilities, they will endeavour hereafter to meet the demand for wearing the badge of ** Clifton House.” 
don. The theatres on their part are producing original works and trans- ‘ Omnibuses and Baggage Waggon attend all Passenger Trains of Cars at th 
lations ; and amongst the latter “King Lear” is shortly to appear. Howe’s Unrivalled Elliptic Steel Spring Bed and Berth Bottoms. s' "Ob. BHR RS, Pe eeeter. 








-~ own, 
its introduction, and the immense sales effected wherever it is offered, are perfectly without 
@pess. . parallel, and for the purpose of having it represented in eve: 


result in the largest aggregate, Da have decermined to retail the Spring hereafter, at our 
e 


HE FACT THAT THIS INVENTION MUST SUPERSEDE EVERY OTHER DEVICE 
mn 





as a truly luxurious and economical bed. is no longer doubted. The rapidity of 


ry county, town, and vill: i 
he country, and in fact in EVERY HOUSEHOLD, and believing that a small individual profit will 


THE INTERNATIONAL HOTEL, 
Broadway, Corner of Franklin Street, New York, 


Hs BREN RECENTLY REFITTED. THE ROOMS ARE ALL NEWLY CARPETED, 











= * store, at the extr 1 ri The Furniture and Beds sre superb, and the Baths unsurpassed. 
PROBLEM No. 490, sy C. Huan, Baltimore. ‘ore e extreme low ~ pS TAYLOR'S CELEBRATED SALOONS, 
ive ollars per Set. Are connected with the Hotel. Here are concentrated all the comforts of a home, with the 
The ELLIPTIC SPRINGS are manufactured from the best English Steel, imported ex- | !wxuries of a palace, 
ressly for the purpose, and will Last a LireTime, while it is well known the Iron THE SPLENDID LADIES’ PARLOUR 
PIRAL SPRINGS, in Whatever form, are WORSE THAN USELESS after a short time. The “ Ellip- | Commands an waoquetied view of Broadway. 
tic” requires BUT ONE light mattress, thus saving at once more than its cost in bedding; is | THE INTERNATIONAL is the most central of any of the First-Ciass Horets for busi- 
applicable to any description of bedstead ; is taken apart or put together in five minutes: is | 2¢48 or places of and offers P dvantages to Families and Gentlemen 
light aud com ot for Wwenepertation ; is perfeotly noiseless ; affords no harbour tor vermin ; | Visiting New York. R 
will sustain 8. weight without injury, 8 ted 2 ALFRE 
Wate cheapest ved in f lence. 1 7 and is warranted the Best and most LUXURIOUS, a8 D FREEMAN, Proprietor. 
jy an examination ot inds, it can be readily determined wheth: p MA IV. 
BILITY, UNFAILING ELASTICITY, COMFORT, NEATNESS, “and ECONOMY. tnein: Y, JUNE, AND JULY FASHIONS 
vention has a competitor aT any price in the market. Those who can do so, are urgently re- OF PARIS AND NEW YORK MANTILLAS, BY 
ested to ine the ELLIPTIC SPRINGS Ruch Mack . 
quested iso cmmns | the EL a INGS not only, but to include in their investigation William Nos. 29% and 296 Canal Street, 


i 











WHITE. 

White to play, and checkmate in three moves. 

Sorvtion To Propitem No. 489. 
White.. 


K tks 
Boek. — | 


Black. 
shige tachenenahaiveghtaan TaD 
2. Qto B3, ch K moves. 

8. Qer Kt checkma 

Cet ns puntiched bj so whan it fret eppeared, ebook five months 
us is by 8. it was published by us when it first , ive months 
tt anata] lien of officers for the New York Chess Club took place 
on , the 2Xkh inst., with the following result : President, T. Lichten- 
hein ; Vice- i —— dell ; Sec: ow s r, James 
Thompson. A Committee of Three was also appointed to co-operate in revising 
the By-Laws. 





An Ingustics Repatrep—Tae Grrr Book System.—While all good citizens 
pares reese that the attempts of Mayor Tieman, in his task of at 


are 
our city many nests of ires, preying upon the credulity of the Fe eerie 2 O0., Mow Tork. 
jo tr _ been comemhat din Kine, trom aa eroneins i And all other Wholesale and Retail Druggists. 
asto legalit, ve feature business conduc e 
re informed that ‘many, who are unacquainted with the local repatation of THE HOPE MILLS, 
Messrs. Evans & Co., the Booksellers, of 677 Broadway, have unhappily con- [estaBLISHED 1832}. 
Wan toe echelons end teentulont chenelaters it wen, the pring 56. 60 S58 52S a ee 28m: 
. J. G.I ‘ J. G. ISHAM & CU., (N. J. Busue. 
jo toeradicate. The mistake anenaee, Te nl, a su4N-) DEALERS IN COFFEE, SPICES, AND MUSTARD, 
adepted by Evans & ee Bn peal during three — 3 of unpre- Hora Muss Tasse Powsas. 
cedented success, may be regarded as their own property, as in the light of a Bakers’ Cocoa and Chocolate, Cocoa Shells, 
trade mark. Roasted and Ground Coffee, Ground ropes, Pasente, Densia, Cleves, p Omnene, Nutmems, 
The business operations of Evans & Co. have not only by | Pree Tartan Tree quite, African and Cayenne Pepper, 1s original packages. 
miset publishes of this ity of Philadelphia and of Boston. “Fearing that an Cate Rentiet ant ees Sie G 
J rn Mills and Factory, Jersey City. 
be inadvertently cast upon the integrity and probity of sk a 
sod Chaat welltenoes f dackson, Jasper Harding, Puilips, Samp have BO. 696 - OReSe= 6% 
a > , NEW AND CHEAP SEWING MACHINE 
the beneteal results on, not = 5 them I py ad _ Called. Me Tc of its 1 ad i aa - of sewing for 
gred end wholesome ilteestare. my — + FAMILIES, PLANTATIONS, SHIRT-MAKERS, AND SHOP WORK, 
could have been more remote from the intention of our Mayor and | generally, and the low price at which it is offered to the Public, 

District , than to include this reputable and well-established nouse in The People’s Sewing Machine. 
their scheme of civic and all reports, which we are given to under-| Invented by J. W. Burnham, ble for the simplicity of its construction, and excel- 
stand have been by invidious opponents, with respect to the illegality of its workmanship. It is easily managed, not liable to get out of order, requires but 
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meet aspersions character, very onset 
4 “ng examination of their 
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against the 
Majesty of the too to neglect between inveterate 
crimingls and ienebene siations, some injary hasbeen inflicted u one 





GREAT AUCTION SALE 

AT OGDENSBURG, JUNE 16.—THIRTY 

OP fads St hnproved grad and unimproved cred Lands, FARMS, MILLS, WATER. 
Fo and Contracts. sale most attractiveever offered 
‘Paruoulary of GEORGE @ , Ogdensburgh; or A. J. 

, No.7 New York. order of 


is the 
ork VAN RENSSELAER. 


pe pees Sites sex 











Wear, so that 





Setting up ‘adapted for the Summer season and Comury w 
about arrangements to leave must not to call upon 
Uf procure thelr sup ef Boss, Gaiters, Boots, i. catablishment is at No. Sl3 


tate the inquiry, we gratuitously advertise the location of our competitors, namel: 


TUCKER’S “ 
PIGOT’S “ “ “ o $e hea 
If there are any others, we will advortice them gratiuitoucig -— t-te —2-+.-» + nelr 
whereabouts. 


if not found more than equal to their expectations ; or, if they 


$5 5v, including packing and shipping. 
ceipt 


7 OBJECT OF THIS CIRCULAR IS TO GIVE PUBLICITY TO THE MOST VA- 
for the porpese of remov 
to the lates’ 


rience and minute observation have long sa! 
will pp geren % ies, 
quicnly cure all Pimples, Humors and Eruptions which may disfigure the countenance ; 
ill also im: 
preserve a Tieasing complexion through life, nothing is required but the use of 


UBBER, and other Springs to be found in the market. To facili- 
e! 


ROINSON’S PATENT, RUBBER AND WOOD, 277 CANA 1 
WRIGHPS "(RON SPIRAL WIRE, SNA 


Parties at a distance may order the ELLIPTIC SPRINGS, with the privilege of returning 
tee, infu Sy idea wl be 
the city, it will be Il to order throu; em. gle sets, any w requ! e 
i 60, inc ws ing on Circulars of testimonials sent to any ‘address on re- 
of stamp. Call at the principal office, or address the 
ELLIPTIC BED SPRING COMPANY, 
378 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
gm The ELLIPTIC SPRINGS are for sale by dealers throughout the country. 


A Pleasing Appearance is the first Letter of Recommendation. 
GODFREY'S EXTRACT OF ELDER FLOWERS, 








(BRANDRETH BUILDING). 
ESPECTFULLY announces to the Ladies of Maw Faris MAniynitaet-**-* 
ceived, per steamer Arabia, a large as*tor sale : 
The following ts a list of the various, 
“ 


a 
CAMBRIA “ “ 

CHANTILLY “ 

PUSHER ‘“ POINTS, 

PUSHER “ ENTRES, 

BLACK SILK AND NET MANTILLAS, 
BLACK SILK AND LaCE “ 
BLACK SILK AND GUIPURE “ 
BLACK SILK AND “ OIRCULARS. 


Several handsome Real Thread Lace Scarfs, together with a great variety of Travelling 


Burnous of cloth and other desirable ma‘ 
B—This 


attention from strangers and visitors, as only one 


-B— use espec' y 
is asked, from which there is no deviation,and all articles shown may be relied upon as 


what they are represented. 
WILLIAM BUCHANAN MACKENZIE, 
294 and 296 Canal Street, New York. 





FOR SOFTENING THE SKIN AND IMPROVING THE COMPLEXION. 
EUGENE DUPUY, 609 Broadway, N. Y. 
SOLE AGENT FOR THE UNITED STATES. 


luable and efficient Remedy that has yet been introduced in the practice of Medicine, 
ing every unsightly appearance from the Skin, and preserving to it 
period of life nearly all the firmness and freshness of youth.—Extensive expe- 
hi tisfied the proprietor that if applied as di it 

op ot 


remove any unsightly ap) such as Tan, Sun-Burns, 


art to the Skin the most delightful softness and delicate clearness ; in shor t, to 
Godfrey’s Extract of Elder Flowers, 
The Sweetest and really the Most Perfect Beautifier in Nature. 
This admirable preparation of Elder Flowers is very fragrant asa perfume. Elder Flow- 
ers have from the earliest ages been esteemed as a mild and harmless, yet most perfect beau- 
of the Skin. Tan, Sun-burns, Freckles, Redness, &c., it will speedily and completely 


Children.—It is singularly beneficial and perfectly innoxious, even to the youngest in- 


Shaving.—It is valuable beyond anything, annihilating every Pimple, and all Rough- 
ness, cto the Skin soft and firm, preparing it so completely for the razor. 
Family Lotion.—Godfrey’s Extract of Eider Flowers will be found beyond all praise, 
and needs only a trial to be approved. 
AGENTS. 
CARY, HOWARD & SANGER, New York. 
SCHLEFFLIN BROS. & CO., - 
J. W. NORCROss & CO., Boston and New York. 




















°g practice to learn to operate it, and makes no noise. 
"Phe net . threads itself, and uses any or silk without rewinding. 
d and sold ly b. EORGE W. GILBERT. 
No. 448 Broadway, above Canal St. 








BARTHOLF'’S SEWING MACHINES, 
For Family and General Use. 
ee HESE are the first Sewing Machines using a needle and shuttle, practically estab- 
lished ica.”’—New Yorker. 
“ The Barcholf Sewing Machine is, ze think, destined to create a sensation, No family 
ithout one.’’—Times lessenger. 

ee ably 08 of the beat.”"—Sunday Courier. 
“ One of the most useful and effective Machines in the market.’’"—N. I’. Daily News. 

point of vane, durability, elegance of appearance, we ki ow of none that can 
bay = —— J oe y 
“The dceiderasum is a stitch that will not ravel.”—#amily Magazine. 

PRINCIPAL OFFICE, NO, 489 BROADWAY, COR. BROOME ST. 





me, 








the first quality, end at's much 
purchasing 





Por orrice The Mails for CALIBORNTA, Pacific Coast 
per U.s, 'H AY, the 5th day 
gees ee 4 ‘4 Y DOR, will close at this re DN Leela exchange 





wi 

and Hye Glasses, in Gold, Silver, Steel and Shell Frames, to suit all sights. 

Jewelry, Watches, Clocks, Silver Ware, Fancy Articles, &c., bought for cash or taken in 

to any amount. 

Aisa, <6 Aseerions net other Colne, Medals, Autographs, 4c. bought and for sale. 
Shell Gombe, “aiiver and Ploed Wore, Fancy Socta, bas aad tae eae 

ivi mal 
net Mid at's leas charge than aay ouber Store in the City, and sent home, if re- 





Perm See wi cne ats Ss ca EAEVRDAT eB ty sn hy Seat 
AY the 5th day of June at o . 
a * 7 ISAA0 V. FOWLER, Postmasier. 


HOOP SEIRTS IN CHURCHES. 


Carriage, &c., as spi 
too frequent inelegant displacement of their » is entirely removed by the use of 


WOODWARD’S PATENT PREMIUM COLUMBIAN 
SKIRTS AND EXTENDERS, 
which are allowed by all whe have worn them to be beyond question superior to the 
Skeleton, or any other Steel or Brass Spring Skirt in the market, being every wa: piabis ; 
they ‘are both easy and graceful, very COMPRESSIBLE, EXPANSIVE, and DURABLE, pe | 
MOST RELIABLE and DESIRABLE PROMENADE and TRAVELLING Sxiet in the world. 
For Sale at his Stores, 
196 Fulton Street, and 329 Broadway, N. Y. 
Ladies please call and examine them. 


RICH LACES AND EMBROIDERIES. 
MILLER & GRANT, No. 703 Broadway, 





Have now on hand, 
Vv APES, 
ws sers, Manrmias, HANDRERCHIEPS, 
Points, SKIRTS, &e., ac. 


of their importations and of the best manufacture, designs novel and shapes good, and at 
moderate prices. ° 





GENUINE FARINA EAU DE COLOGNE. 
. SOLE AGENCY FOR AMERICA 
Removed from No, 55 to No. 59 Liberty Street, New York, 
HERE the new stock of all the leading styles is open for inspection. Wholesale price 


currents can be had by 
. M. FARINA, No. 59 Liberty Street, New York. 


CAUTION TO THE PUBLIC. 


YON’S MANIFESTO.—Wuereas, ( anv I 

TO SHARE THE PROFITS ACCRUING FROM THE SALE OF 

Lyon’s Magnetic Powder and Pit) 

WITH THE INVENTOR OF THOSE ARTICLES, HAVE GOT UF 4 VARIETY OF POISONOUS COMPOUNDS TO 
REPRESENT THE SAME ; TEEREVORS, BE IT anews THAT zus ONLY romonians, INFALLIBLE AND 
IMMEDIATE MEANS OF DESTROYING Bepsues, Roacn NT-LICE, ANTS, Mor! ARD 
orueRr INSECTS, 18 LYON’S MAGNETIC POWDER ; ™ 
AND THAT THE ONLY PREPARATION WHICH CAN BE DEPENDED UPON FOR CLEARING HOUSES, CEL- 
LARS, &c., &0., oy Rats anpD Mice, 18 

YON’S MAGNETIC PILLS. 
THE CERTIFICATES TO THIS EFFECT ARE OF 4 HIGHER CHARACTER THAN WERE BYER BEFORE 
GIVEN TO AN INVENTOR OR DISCOVERER OF ANY ARTICLE USED FOR DOMESTIC PURPOSES. Lyon 
HAS RECEIVED FOUR NATIONAL MEDALS, TOGETHER WITH LETTERS FROM PRINCE ALBERT, TRE 
KiNG OF Prussia, THE PResipent oF Tae UNitrep STATES, AND THE FIRST SCIENTIFIO MEN 
In EUROPE AND AMERICA. THEY INVITE ATTENTION TO THE SAME AT THEIR CENTRAL Deror, 
424 Broadway, N.¥. K. LYON & 00. 








MOVED BY A DESIRE 





REMOVAL. 


THE HOME INSURANCE COMPANY, 
HAVE REMOVED FROM NO. 4 WALL STREET, 
TO THEIR NEW OFFICE, 
112 AND 114 BROADWAY, 


CHARLES J. MARTIN, President. 
A. F. WILLMARTH, Vice-President. 


NOS. 


J. MILTON SMITH, Secretary. 
New York, May Ist, 1858. 


NEW INVENTION IN ARTIFICIAL LEGS & HANDS. 


ELPHO’S ANGLESEY LEG WITH HIS NEWLY INVENTED LATERAL ELASTIC 
Joints (Patented May oS, bs above xf 
ing all the advantages of his celebrated Ac, y Leg, 
slastic side motion of the ancle joint (never ’, mi 
im} an elastic life-like feeling peculiarly grateful and pleasing to wearer, 
below it ht and durable. The above has been thoroughly tested, and W. 8. offers it with con- 
fidence nearly Et sepyrenee) as superior to any Arti Leg known. 
‘Also, LP HO'S F — ARTIFICIAL 1 HAND, which is so arranged that the wearer 
ut ¥ ‘ or address 
armen “WM. BELPHO, 816 Broadway, ovposite the St. Nicholas Hetel. 











AGENTS WaNTED—Send for a Circular. Address, care Box No. 2841, P.O. EM AL TO NEW YO! OF THE “ HORTICULTURIST.” 
R A vad connection with the public as a publisher, and ly of Agricultaral aad 
JOHN K CURTIS’ Horatrennt works, a8 Well as an innate and fostered love of topics, his iaduced ‘me 
to become the proprietor of the Horticultarist, a journal which has long maintained a promi- 
OLD ESTABLISHED WATCH AND JEWELRY STORE, nent place homes of a large circle of patrons the Union, acd ro- 
BLEECKER STREET, NEW YORK, FIVE DOORS WEST OF BROADWAY.—J. | vinces. It is my belief, that by de 2 me be tele — its 
K. ©. ally invites the attention of tne public to his stock of Watches, Jewelry, | influence for good b y ex oie, Nerest 1a Horticulture ha y 

Silver and Pi Ware, *pectacies, Fancy Goods, &c., all of which he will warrant to be ot | increased during the publication of ve 
less price than any store in the city. Give him a call before Pape A. J. Downing, B. Munn, P. Barry, ame Ss present editor, J. JAY sMITH, we hope 

it will now en here 


upon an enlarged ness. 
yable 4 advance. The edition with coloured plates, five 


wer to wor:hy of the confi- 
be reaion go of the jae, aber iptions are solicited. Address all business commu- 
nicat to ©. M. SAXTON, Publisher, 25 Park Row, New York. 





t Pitchers! lee Pitchers !—And echo i 
yp ay ICE PITCHERS 1 Well, shall oni Ann cuppiy of Patod and 
airy HART, Nes. 4and 6 Burling Blip. 





*'Clocks kept in order, and wound up by the year, at a small charge. 


Britannia ones for my numerous p 
them of LUC! 
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" ROBOT AL: — THOMAS McMULLEN, 
WILDER'S PATENT SALAMANDER SAFES, WINE MERCHANT, ; 
| DEPOT REMOVED FROM 122 WATER STREET, TO 44 BEAVER STREET, NEW YORK. 
191 Broadway, cor. of Dey St. ss ON 
Burglar Safe is secured with the best Powder and Burg- FINE OLD WINES, BRANDIES, AND OTHER FOREIGN SPIRITS. 
hg A wep ee a . Sole Agent in the United States for Sale of 
’ , E 
GENIN'S LADIES ve CHILDREN'S BASS’S ny ya cae, 24 ALE 
OUTFITTING ; : 














Hambracing Three extensive Show-Rooms, and comprising Twelve distinct Departments, viz : Established 1776. ~— 
ee ee ee eee: Eabreideries, A. BININGER & CO., JOHN MUNROE & Co., 
Tataate’ W ‘and. Children's and Talmas. SOLE SUCCESSORS OF ABRAHAM BININGER, ESTABLISHED 1776, AMERICAN BANKERS 
Borg = oye and Youthe - Continued by A. Bininger & Son, 1811, by Jacob Bininger, 1826, and by the present firm, NO. 5 RUE DE LA PAIX, PARIS, 
‘The Assortment in each Department is Full and Complete. . a oa REE re re ne inti 

















is 
ENIN’S BAZAAR, ‘CHOLAS HOTEL. Continue the business of FRANC HOLLAN PORTUGAL, 
¢ 5 pas enee nto scbene bi IMPORTING WINES, LIQUORS, SEGARS, 4c. GREAT BRITAIN, BELOTUM? EWITZ , GERMary, 
ATTRACTIVE STOCK FOR SPRING. At their Stores, IRELAND, SPAIN, ne ITALY, SWEDEy, 
CARPETING AND UPHOLSTERY GOODS, Nos. 92 and 94 Liberty Street, cor. of Temple, near Broadway, ATHENS, BEYROUT. CONSTANTINOPLE,  CarRo, 
MUCH BELOW CUSTOMARY PRICES. ‘Witch thoy ofer to the Tree cnt em a sininoee onal an heey ail ae en, 
PATENT TAPESTRY, BRUSSELS, VELVET, INGRAIN, THREE PLY AND ABRAHAM BININGER CLARK. mad 
LOW PRICED CARPETINGS, OIL CLOTHS, RUGS, MATS, MAT- + Seo manta ek DO. D co," = 
TING, STAIR CARPRETINGS, &c., Ac. . BANKERS, 
Also in Great Vartety— ~ 5 GN PINE GROCERIES. CORNER OF PINE AND NASSAU STREETS, NEW YORK 
BROCATELLES, DAMASKS, RICH PRINTED LASTINGS, ENS, 2 ERRALL & CO IssUB ; 
AND MUSLIN CURTAINS, LACE DRAPERIES, GILT CORNIORS, debs a a ry ny yeh Ciroular Notes and Letters of Credit, for Travellers, 
\W SHADES, dc. NO. 133 CHAMBERS STREET, CORNER OF canes PLACB, available in all the Principal Cities of the World. 
LORD & TAYLOR, 255, 257; 259 & 261 Grand Street. Oppeiie te Inen ee MERCANTILE CREDITS, FOR USE IN EUROPE, CHINA, 
Depot. 
O€ HAND? AND OFFER FOR SALE EVERY DESCRIPTION 
ELGER’S BAZAAR. AVE CONSTANTLY ND, AX 


LLECTIONS IN THE PROVIN 
ons SKIRTS.—French Wove and Made Corsets, at $2 < yee Le Bere Osa all the most approved | wrz1s AND NOTES PAYABLE IN CANADA, WHERE THE BANK OF Baim 
Cc potty QzD Sein of Ladior’ brands of Champagne, including own MAX SUT. all the varieties of Claret B ‘America has branchesor agencies, and 





































































when Exchange is provided for. 
and Misses’ Paris, English and American-made | 4.4 Hock Wines. | abs pa » Colleeted 
The Finest Descriptions of all kinds of Fresh Teas. Fine Old Mocha and Java Coffee. Teafis and ; and bills purchased and collected on England, Ireland 
a cleaned and 4 The Choicest Brands of America and Australia. Seouand, 
ey ey ea eraa) Brien ppeney toe Slematee’e Gloves, pa Loe - eee at eg ret eon ties, ao aaa Provinose in Worth E.G FERGUSSON, 
Dress Trimmings, 4c., at B'S BAZAAR. a * , De. A General Assortment of Previsions, West- F. H GRAIN, No. 29 William Street, New Yory, 
‘ Nineteenth Streets, nest door to Bridgeman’s Seed Store phalia Beef Tongues, &c. C. F. SMITH. 
a GOSHEN BUTTER received fresh every yy ety All of 
which they deliver free of to all parts of of the above and all the neigh- RICHARD BELL, — 
TO SOUTHERNERS, bouring country adjacent - 
OF CONGRESS TER.— are reliabl: informed General Financial Agent. 
D Fea aee Oe Coes nama at “dareicen” weiss unt calls, under the name T I 0 N § Betise, COLONIAL, AND OTHER STERLING EXCHANGE, STOCKS, NOTEs, 
“ ”” galta, are extensively imposed Ss patie ip Re Bouthere and Boa wenter, NEW PUBLICA . and sonds purchased and for sale: Leans negotiated, &c., &c. 25 William Sir, 
States, wh re persona buying these arcs desire and think are perchamng © Congres, pe rs Ld 7 EES teen 5 eeeemeertiammt ead New York. 
water, Saratoga there waters kinds, ly artificial ditch 
Ay I a oe ae GREAT SERMONS BY GREAT PREACHERS. BREWER & CALDWELL 
Sect of them being enlrely diferent from that of ihe! genuine Conauane W area, frequently SELECT DISCOURSES. 20 Old Slip, corner Water Street, New York, 
vertigo, Ac., sometimes resulting in serious p : ee Translated from the French and German. Bax or Bills on the 
CFrreattciag ine ive powers and destroying the tone of the stomach and bowels, ofter el BANK OF LIVERPOOL, 
amis case of drepepeie tecerabio. ie ae © im no wise different from that BY THE REV. H. C. FISH AND D. W. POOR, D.D. hae of One P Sterling and up payable at cay of the in 
Progaced by or Sia clea it tee wae Et a Pittene WITH A FINE STBEL PORTRAIT OF DR. MONOD. Lamp, SCOTLAND and WALES. MAD, Ing, 
The , a8 is well known, is the spring, which during 48 Pages. Price, One Dollar. 
stziy three years pas bas Bult up ‘of Saratoga, yet some have confounded the , Caen WELLS, FARGO & CU. 
; Tr Ty ey dined ‘by the Congress Adolphe Monod. N. ¥. & CALIFORNIA EXPRESS & EXCHANGE C0, 
upon the on the strength of the rep’ obtained by the Congress By ° ° ou Ehaummencin © 
in a series of years. The injury thus inflicted upon the public and ourselves is L.—Tax Mission or Woman. y, N.¥., 
for‘ taking theae spurious articles, and finding either no effect or injurious effecta Il.—Tae Lire or Woman. ISPATCH AN EXPRESS TO CALIFORNIA, OREGON AND THE SANDWICH § 
Surece zerese the geanine Consuass Wares, supposing inst hey have Tll.—Tae Lover or Mowery. LANDS, by the Mail Steamers of the 5th and 20th of each month. 
tried it not a sufficient guarantee of its genuineness that it is in bottles and boxes IV.—Tas Cowriict or Cnrist wira Satan. Exchange on California, Oregon, aud the Sandwich Islands for sale ai all times. 
our names, as the old bottles and boxes are greedily bougst up by counterfeiters for V.—Tux Victory or Curr over Satay. 
“ of them with their article and selling as Congress or Ly VL—Tas Wearon or Cunisr’s Conruicr. AUGUST BELMONT 
ler ; bay oaly those you can rely on—Concress WATER none other—and be VIL—Tae Omnirorence or Fairs. 
i eco etre: We. —ar without tneoe words, It lox valocioes, dangerous eotnior: By F. W. Krummacher. No. 76 BEAVER STREET, N. Y., 
felt. ‘As to the compounds called Saratoga powders, Saratoga salts, 4c., wl. ps VITI.—Tas Texprarion or Curist. ISSUES LETTERS OF CREDIT TO ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD, 
bat inyurious—not poseneing ove virtues of the common Seidlitz powders of the 1X.—Tue Ossect aND AGENT IN THE TamPrTaTiON. For the Use of Travellers. 
That itis to form Warer artificially, we have the authority of the X.—THe ONSET AND THE ARMS IN THE TEMPTATION. 
chemist, Sir Humphrey Davy, as follows :—‘‘ It is impossible to recombine the in- XL.—Tus Demanp anv THE Promsep Rewarp. BROWN, BROTHERS & 
Gredicats so 2s to make an article of equal quality, the effects of which will be the same ae the XI1.—Tus Last Assavit axp Issuz or THE Conrsst. 4 co. 
water.” On writing us, we ered you Eat of peices, sine and and by XITL.—Tue Perit aNp Sarety or tHe Caurcu. NO. 59 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
from us direct, drafts for amount ordered, can have it safely for- XIV.—Tus Beuiever’s CaaLlence. Issue Credits for TRAVELLERS. available in any part of the world 
» a pon ay ty eee my yy genuine Concrass Wa- By Aug. F. G. Tholuck. 
Rene & pibnk ieee CuAREEE & XV.—Tue Berravat or Jesos. REMOVAL 
Congress Spring, Saratoga Springs, and No. 13 Thames Street, New York City. Ph oe Gansras Lave 4 Guerre Custemeen. IRS, WATSON & GIBBS, from 5 Wall St. to 106 B a 
TAMENTS XVIII.—Tas Farner Deawine Mex To THe Son. BANKING AND COLLECTION HOUSE, Collect th: h Bankers in all para dts 
4 By Julius Muller. United States and British Provinces at the lowest rates, and deliver Proceeds on the day ¢ 
JANES, BEEBE & OO., 356 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. Tax Screeror Mt Gon’s Sznvanrs. **REFERENCES.—Mechanics’ Bank, St. Nicholas Bank. Mercantile Bank. Irving Bank. 
FOUNTAINS, VASES, LIONS, DOGS, DEER, ay Sanpey SUMMER-HOUSES, 4c. a =| Watx - Guise = rae Wares Bar i clam collected of secre andor our gen supervison end ng Bank 
of Vi from $2 00 to ©. Alsoa variet; XXI.—Tue Reation or Kexicion to Busi torneys, w! we are in constant correspondence, ut extra to our clients, 
Le ew Bee sewer ete Saedeass, sada, Conservatories and Pub! rie ‘ XXIt.—Tas Loncine ven Hous. ein We —— menenees Be + _— — ae hed E, Auiorneyeon the day of ifde- 
Colossal. wa Scie ing, = reclining, in Miniature, Life Size, and | APPENDIX.—Tus De.ivery or men A. . - pa. th aie ~~. = dee oe _— any well-knowe t render - ya 
Descriptive Catalogues mail. es , ~~ are the following: E. i in & Co, ; Gillaume, Fargis & Co. William Lotti ; 
WEALD, won wun | No. 46 Nassau Street, New York. | req. Butterfield ; Kents, Lowber & Saayth; Rufus Story; “A. & H. Brown & Co. ; Selaoa 


THE ART JOURNAL, poe 
HE COMPANY . from their Quarries, at Mary’s Point, New Brunswick, the MONTHLY RECORD (PRICE THE q 
ALBERT Punbatoti, of ( uiruen enone deli red at any pce the Atlantic sea A dustrial, and the Arts of Deign = oe _S ery part conaina at pore ha CHOICE FARM SALE. 
boerd. Orders jer- stee! two of first-class pi 
should Com; Offices, or addressed, by mail, ws mishod steal cagravinge— moos ofa t-clase pictures, one of « work in sculpture. The | (FVHE ILLINOIS CENTRAL RAILROAD COMPANY I8 NOW PREPARED TO st 
aA large ie 














essa, ted about 1,500,000 Acres of Choice Farming Lands in Tracts Acres and up wards 
two hundred buildings, of the finest architecture, erected in the cities of New York, | together with mass of valuab’ information on matters cooneeted with Painting, De: Long Oredita’ and at Low Rates of Intereat rei thes a " 
— 1c. haye introduced to the admiring notice of the public the DRAB tignivg, £0., £e.. and forms @ complete monthly record of the Fine Arts and the Arts us-| These lands were granted by the Government to aid in the this 
UOU BR ~ fat E, admitted to have no rival among building materials, VIRTUE. EMMINS & CO.. are among the richest and most fertile in extend North East 1 
. uniformit ture, elegauce, strength, iy, and 2 26 John Street, N. Y., and all Booksellers. | West, through the middle of the State, to 


44 
H 
B 
3 
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this colour, the Company furnish the same stone of a LIGHT BROWN HUE, jefly prairie, interspersed with fine groves, aud in the middle and 
a! 
reheat f ce ee TWO FINE EDITIONS OF SHAKESPEARE. tifal 


sections 
o and The climate is more heaiity, 
yierian Church in Baltimore, esteemed by many the finest Gothic building in the. KNIGHT'S ORIGINAL PICTORIAL EDITION. mild and equable, than any other part of the country-the air is pare and bracing. while i. 









= 







streams and springs of excellent water abound.—Bituminous Coal is extensivel mined, 
is eonatructed of the Albert Freestone of this colour. 8 vols., Royal 8vo. 1000 Engravings. Beautifully bound in half morocco, Matthe po pass and desirable fuel, being furnished at man: Mra 
The extensive and machinery of the Company at their quarries, the ease of work- | Price $75. “ by ta | Sod weed enn bo tat oo te cane reas par Sd eke Ag ps Aas 
shipment, and oimemt inexbomastbie 9 of sens, eneble the Company to VALPY’S EDITION. abounds, which can be procured for little more t the expense of ‘ransportion."-The et 
orders for any quantity, and in BLOC: ey eee ~ suoen fran 15 vols., 18mo. 170 Engravings after designs in the Royal Gallery, &c. Half calf, by Mat- | fertility of these lands, which are a black rich mould from two to five f 7 ft 
"s Office, 15 Nassau Street, over the Bank of Commonwealth, New York. thews. Frice contigult: this Road, by which every facility is furnished for travel 





All the New Books, the moment the are piabat. 
Pia T & KING, 






with 
386 Broadway. render them the “ 
FOR SALE. 4 doors . White Street. | 8nd present the most roaraaie eppertenity, for i of industrious habits aad onal 
AORES ef Land, one mile west of the Hudson river, opposite 60th w 


























1 Street. = OUR ILLUSTRATED F AS the worldcane the facility me ron wit > when the a A 
close to the city, and in and easy communication with it by Stage, - 'AMIL URNALS. —— roducts of these 
road and diferent Ferries it would be a very conrealeat piace for a van’s Feskience ‘> Z 7 fide can be transported to that more profitable, at the prices asks 
‘on account of the growth of New York, the population of which br gins already to approach “ LIFE ILLUSTRATED” (Werx.y). hose more rewnowe at governmeh. fates -as the additional cost of transportation is art 
and surround it, prove a very profitable investment in future. The sitaation, ascending a THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURN petual tax on the laiter, ich must be borne by the prodacer, in the reduced price b¢ rt 
hill-side, is perfectly healthy and commands a most beautiful and extended view. There is “THE WATER-CURE JOURNAL.” ceives for his grain, &c.—The Title is Perfi ie Gial parmenis are maty Bee 
b yy LI by AI Aliens can hold y, there fully as well as native- | For Taxez Douars, a copy of each is sent a year. ad gh A ph pointed by the State, and in whom the title is vessed, to the 
born citizens. The taxes are low. Apply to . H. BONN, Proprietor, Please address FOWLER AND WELLS, New York. | Purchasers, which convey to them absolute titles in Fee Simple, free and clear of every in 
81 Nassau Btreet, (3d floor). These Journals are among the most valuable periodicals published in this country.” —AI- THE PRICES ‘ARE rho %6 TO $30 ); INTEREST ONLY $ PER CRE TWENTY PEt 
NEW BRUNSWICK AND NOVA SCOTIA LAND CO. * Those excellent Journals, Lire I.usrratep, and the PaReNovocicaL and Warer-Cors give ustes le in r bwoy and P — by ef 


2, 3, 4, 5 and 6 years after date, uired to improve 
rae court OF DIRECTORS OF THE NEW BRUNSWICK AND NOVA SCOTIA | JOURNALS, monthly, continue to come to us, for which we feel Nery grateful. We koow of sanually for five years, 80 as to have one-half the land under ow " 
Company have resolved during the present year to sell Lauds situated ea lines of pad nnpty mnew Bagley 9 ae a , and pone is makii 8 accompany those who wish to exsmine these Lands, 
Roads within the Tract belonging to the fmapany. in 1-018 of 100 to 300 Acres each, suited to | ™#tery an imp: santiful typograph ey Anes og And then they come ‘0 us in auch 6 charge, and aid them in making selections. The Lands 
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remaining unsold are as rich as thos 
i hs arre viding | Beat and e way ti ical ! a dress befitting the the mat- ve been disposed of.—Sectional Maps who enclose 
= porcanee iy tid. -f-~ son _ Reitie S 3 ter contained in them. These works have a very wide circulation." —Washua Oasis. cents in P: Stamps, and Books or P: “yo ven te ba Ae — 
Deposit on Ngulug dpreement to Puachase, 6d. per acre ; Second Year no Instalment re- Among the very few exchanges which we are neither willing to give away or cut uP, fal farming, by respectable and well-known farmers living in the bourhood o 
; Third Year, per acre, Fourth Year, 6d. acre; Fifth Year, 6d. per acre; | 87° the Purenovogical Journat. the Warer-Core Journat. and Lire Iuiustratep, pub- | the Railroad the State—aiso the cost of fencing, price of a 
ares fear, 6d. per acre ; Seventh Year, : th Vear, 6d, per acre ; Ninth Year, lished in this city, by Fowler & Wells, 308 Broadway. We look for them, because we always | harvesting, threshirg, &c., other information—will be cheerfully given on 
Uns interest find in them valuable knowledge, new and practicai, and well worthy of preservation The eS 'y letter, in Gaglish, French, or addressed to 
index to noel Dp hp et man of pears wie = destre 0) WILS0 the Illinois Central R. R. Co., 
pa m 
Several Rerme bering Nateny, barat, sod, Geter ercted hereon, lng ose on | Eoward wate righ and rae and ia advance” ions et aon Wie cinder teonsaibes 1 beso Tecan that ws odes bone 
7 condition of the Build my Wiser and better than their neighbours. Hall's Jawrnal of Health. INVINCIBLE 
‘Reference J. V. THURGGR. Esq. the Company’s Agent in St. John. For Taree Do..ars ($3), a copy of all three Journals be sent a year to one address. 
By order of the Directors, R. HAYNE, Chief Commissioner. Please address all letters to nme Invented and Patented in 1£53, by Jordan L. Mott. 
New wick and Nova Scotia Land Company’s Office, Fredericion, July 3rd, 1857. OWLER & WELLS, 308 Broadway, New York. URING THE SHORT PERIOD SINCE THEY WERE INTRODUCED, THEY HATE 
become so great a favorite with the public, one user recommending them to another, th 
J W. MAYHEW, Attorney at Law, Madi _w ai. NEW PUBLICATIONS. yee ied ranges per annum. All concede that this range is constructed 0 
3 D. APPLETON & CO., 346 and 348 Broadway, New York. | “us philosophi or aebucistth;) MOF? 1hgN WORKE — 
ALWOR Attorney and Counsellor HAVE NOW READY, (Successor to the business of J. L. Mott, ‘ater Street, N. 
>, Vauwenra, at Me rOHRE, Miss ORNELL/S FIRST STEPS IN GROGRAPHY. By 8.8 Cornell. One volume, small oot Aa Be a = 
ito. ce Twenty-five cents. IMBRE. * 
VERY FAMILY have one of a Patent Lee-Break- | uss of Primary Sebooin, Ht will be fund, Ubon examination. exesedingly cleple and wane GMD eegance and besuiy of Mish "nt MBvelopes cannot be surpesst 
ore. For sale at ail the ware and House Furaisnieg Stores in the Union. Manu- py Fy | to ee The Definitions of the Natural Divisions of the pity Xo. 588 BROADWAY, Metropolitan Hotel 
facvared by F. Stevens, 177 Greenwich Street, New York. are as brief as possible, and they are fully illustrated by means of ii 
the one showing the object as it in nature ; the other the 





jagrams : UY YOUR NOTE PAPER ana “8, 588 
pears in pat ie manner of representing it B Broad ‘and ha Envelo; at GIMBREDE'S, 
BEAUTIFUL HEAD G onamap. The definitions are also given in the form of areview. This double method is de- way, ve it stamped with the Coloured [nitial in the London style. 
A G: Rich Glossy Hair, Completely Preserved iP 











—And ould * to memory y student, and enable him thoroughly to masv 
gebald, but would bate the growth restored; or troubled with dandrufl aod liching, bai | the subject. The maps are clear and beautiful, and all that they contain is saked about 1s DELLUC’s KLIXIR OF CALISAY delicious Tonte-Cordial, o 
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